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Foreword 


The Soil Survey of Lafayette Parish, Louisiana contains much information 
useful in any land-planning program. Of prime importance are the predictions 
of soil behavior for selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or 
hazards to land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to 
overcome these limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on 
the environment. 

This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, 
ranchers, foresters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of 
the soil and the management practices required for food and fiber production. 
Planners, community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and homebuyers 
can use it to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, 
or identify any special practices that may be needed to insure proper per- 
formance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, 
wildlife management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil sur- 
vey to help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Many people assume that soils are all more or less alike. They are 
unaware that great differences in soil properties can occur even within short 
distances. Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be too 
unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. Very clayey or wet 
soils are poorly suited to septie tank absorption fields. A high water table 
makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the lo- 
cation of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service. 

We believe that this soil survey can help bring us a better environment 
and a better life. Its widespread use can greatly assist us in the conservation, 
development, and productive use of our soil, water, and other resources. 


(Wiis Tor geen 


Alton Magnum 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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SOIL SURVEY OF LAFAYETTE PARISH, LOUISIANA 


By Kenneth E. Murphy, Jerry J. Daigle, and Larry J. Roetker 


United States Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, in 
cooperation with Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station 


LAFAYETTE PARISH is in south-central Louisiana, 
about 50 miles west of Baton Rouge (see map on facing 
page). The total land area of the parish is 181,120 acres. 
The population in 1970 was 111,745. Lafayette, with a 
population of 70,946, is the largest city and parish seat. 
About 72 percent of the population is urban, and the 
remainder is rural. The significant trend in land use is 
from agricultural to urban use; this change is occurring 
mostly in the area immediately to the south and west of 
Lafayette. 

The parish is made up of two general areas: the terrace 
upland and the Mississippi River Alluvial Plain. Eleva- 
tions range from about 60 feet above sea level on the ter- 
race upland in the northern part of the parish to less than 
10 feet above sea level on the alluvial plain in the ex- 
treme east-central part. 


General nature of the parish 


In this section, general information concerning the 
parish is given. Agriculture, climate, landforms and sur- 
face geology, history and development, industry and com- 
merce, transportation, and water resources are discussed. 


Agriculture 


Lafayette Parish is both an agricultural and an urban 
parish. Originally, its economy as well as that of the city 
of Lafayette depended upon the production of sugarcane 
and cotton. Agriculture is still an important source of in- 
come; in recent years, however, the oil and gas industries 
have been the leading factors in the economic growth of 
the parish. 

In 1972, according to the Lafayette Regional Planning 
Commission, in “Land Use Inventory,” approximately 77 
percent of the total land area in the parish was devoted 
to some type of agriculture (15). The principal crops are 
soybeans, rice, and sugarcane. The 1975 annual report of 
the Louisiana Cooperative Extension Service indicates 
that soybeans were planted on 13,500 acres; rice, on 
12,000 acres; and sugarcane, on 8,000 acres. In 1975, the 


major crops in order of cash value were rice, sugarcan. 

horticultural crops, soybeans, okra, and sweet potatoes 
Other crops grown in the parish are peppers, cotton, and 
corn. The estimated gross value of all agricultural 
products in 1975 was more than 20 million dollars. 

The acreage in cotton and sweet potatoes has decreased 
significantly during the past 30 years. These crops have 
been replaced by rice and soybeans. Lafayette Parish at 
one time was one of the most intensively cultivated 
parishes in the state; today, however, the cultivated acre- 
age is decreasing rapidly primarily because of urban ex- 
pansion. This trend is expected to continue throughout 
this century because the population of the parish is pro- 
jected to more than double by the year 2000. 


Climate 


By Dr. ROBERT A. MULLER, Department of Geography and 
Anthropology, Louisiana State University. 

Lafayette Parish is part of a broad region of the 
southeastern United States that has a humid subtropical 
climate. The parish is dominated by warm, moist, tropical 
air from the nearby Gulf of Mexico. This maritime tropi- 
cal air is displaced frequently during winter and spring 
by incursions of continental polar air from Canada, but 
these polar outbreaks usually last no longer than 3 to 4 
days. The incursions of cold air occur less frequently dur- 
ing autumn and only rarely during summer. 

The frontal boundary that separates polar and tropical 
air also separates contrasting weather. North of a cold 
front after its passage during winter, the sky is typically 
covered by low clouds driven by strong, gusty, northerly 
winds; temperatures fall into the forties; and intermittent 
drizzle falls. Within 24 hours, the sky usually clears, the 
winds abate, and temperatures overnight may fall low 
enough to produce frost or freeze conditions. Balmy con- 
ditions reign in the tropical air to the south of the cold 
front. In January, air temperatures reach the upper six- 
ties to mid seventies, and sunshine is interrupted by bil- 
lowy cumulus clouds swept toward the north within the 
moisture-laden air from the Gulf. Temperature data for 
the parish are given in 
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Temperatures near the top of a dense stand of crops or 
vegetation are somewhat higher during sunny days, and 
colder during clear, calm nights. Some small temperature 
variation in the parish is associated with slopes, drainage, 


and proximity to bodies of water. 

TETAS probability estimates of the last dates of 
selected freezing temperatures in spring and the first 
dates in fall for Lafayette. During the 30-year period, ex- 
tremely low temperatures damaging to subtropical crops 
and vegetation have occurred. At Lafayette, the absolute 
minimum during that period was 12 degrees, but bitter 
polar outbreaks are relatively rare. For the 30-year 
period between 1941 and 1970 at Baton Rouge, for exam- 
ple, daily minimum temperatures fell to 16 degrees or 
below only 12 times, eight times during the very cold win- 
ters of 1962 through 1966 (6). 

Precipitation is usually associated with the passage of 
warm and cold fronts over the parish. Heavy showers, 
lasting usually no more than an hour or 2, occur within 
vigorous squall lines ahead of cold fronts during winter 
and spring. General rains of 12 to 24 hours are relatively 
uncommon. During summer, precipitation usually falls 
during brief, heavy showers and thunderstorms between 
noon and early evening. Each shower covers a very small 
area, and the soil moisture conditions often vary widely 
during summer and autumn. Heavy showers and more 
general rains occasionally occur in late summer and au- 
tumn in conjunction with the passage of tropical 
disturbances and hurricanes from the Gulf. Monthl 
precipitation data for Lafayette are also given in 
(11). 

Rainstorms that produce local flooding and excessive 
soil moisture conditions occur occasionally. At Baton 
Rouge, the maximum daily rainfall of record is almost 12 
inches, and a daily rainfall of 5 inches or more recurs 
about once every 5 years. Such rainfall often occurs along 
stationary fronts in winter and spring or in association 
with a tropical disturbance in fall. 

The climate of Lafayette Parish is outstanding for 
crops adapted to the subtropical climate and the local 
drainage conditions. In most years, there is ample 
sunshine, warm but not excessive temperature, a long 
frost-free season, abundant precipitation that includes no 
really significant snowfall, high atmospheric humidity, and 
infrequent damaging winds. 

In Lafayette Parish, as in many climatic regions, cli- 
matic hazards are mostly infrequent, extreme events that 
can be expecially damaging. Extremely severe weather 
conditions associated with thunderstorns, squall lines, and 
hurricanes do occur, but any one location is rarely 
damaged seriously more than once, These extreme condi- 
tions include hailstorms and tornadoes, which occur very 
infrequently during severe thunderstorms, as well as 
tropical storms and hurricanes, which affect the parish 
perhaps 3 years in 10. These storms in late summer and 
in autumn usually bring only cloudy, windy, and rainy 
weather to the parish. Severe hurricanes causing 
widespread wind damage will probably strike only once in 
2 or 3 decades. 


Despite the high average rainfall, monthly and seasonal 
variation of precipitation is great enough to result in 
short-term droughts and wet spells which affect agricul- 
tural operations and crop yields. The water-budget 
methodology is a useful system for organization and in- 
ventory of between climate, land use, and 
agriculture. [Figure 1 jis a graphical representation of 
some of the E um components caleulated on a 
monthly basis from data taken at Ryan Airport in Baton 
Rouge, about 55 miles east-northeast of the center of 
Lafayette Parish; the data for Baton Rouge are 
reasonably representative of water-budget components in 
Lafayette Parish. 

Potential evapotranspiration, or PE, is represented by 
the upper continuous curve on the graph, and it is defined 
as the maximum amount of evapotranspiration which 
would take place in an area that has a continuous vegeta- 
tive cover and no shortage of soil moisture. The monthly 
estimates of PE depend on energy supplied to the inter- 
face, particularly by solar radiation. In the Thornthwaite 
system used in this analysis, these estimates are based 
primarily on air temperature and day length. The 
seasonal regime of PE is low in winter, high in summer, 
and relatively little variation from one year to the next. 

Actual Evapotranspiration, or AE, represents calcu- 
lated estimates of evaporation and transpiration together; 
AE, therefore, is an index of water use and plant produc- 
tion. Monthly AE cannot be greater than monthly PE, but 
when AE is less than PE, the graph shows the moisture 
deficit (D), which is an index of water shortage or of the 
need for irrigation to maximize plant production. The cal- 
eulations assume a 6-inch moisture storage capacity 
available to the vegetation within the root zone. The 
deficits throughout the parish are greater when young 
plants have shallow roots; deficits are smaller where root- 
ing depths are deeper and i in poorly drained back swamp 
areas. 

The graph also shows the moisture surplus (S), which 
represents precipitation not lost in evapotranspiration or 
used for soil moisture recharge. The surplus, therefore, 
becomes either surface runoff or groundwater recharge. 
The strong seasonality of the surplus—maximum in 
winter and spring and only occasional in summer and 
fall —and the very large month-by-month variation are in- 
dicated. The graph also illustrates the tendency for 
clustering of wetter or drier months, seasons, or years. 
This variability and clustering has considerable impact on 
agricultural activities; note especially the large surpluses 
during. 1961 followed by the large deficits during 1962 and 


ows monthly deficits and surpluses summed 
seasonal basis for the standard 30-year climatic 


period for Lafayette, Surpluses can be expected each 
winter and spring and occasionally in fall, but only rarely 
in summer. Deficits can be expected each summer and 
during fall in most years, but only occasionally during 
spring. This figure illustrates again the variability by 
seasons through the years and the tendency for cluster- 
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ing. Note, for example, the smaller than average winter 
surpluses of moisture during the late forties and in the 
fifties and sixties; the large spring surpluses during the 
late forties; and the large summer deficits during much of 
the forties (18). 


Landforms and surface geology 


By Dr. BOBBY J. MILLER, Department of Agronomy, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Louisiana State University. 


Physiographically, Lafayette Parish consists of two 
general areas: the Mississippi River Alluvial Plain, which 
occupies a narrow band along the eastern edge of the 
parish, and the terrace upland, whieh makes up about 90 
percent of the parish and characterizes the entire area 
west of the Mississippi River Alluvial Plain. The two 
areas are separated by an abrupt escarpment that rises 
15 to 40 feet from the western edge of the alluvial plain 
to the level of the terrace upland|(f Each of these 
two areas consists of one or more subareas, which can be 
distinguished by differences in either physiographic fea- 
tures and soil parent materials, or both. 

The surface features of the land and the nature and 
distribution of the different sediments in which the soils 
have formed are a result of events during and since the 
late Pleistocene epoch. The major surface features, 
geologie nature, and relative ages of these areas are 
diseussed in the following paragraphs. 


Terrace upland 


The terrace upland makes up the area west of the 
escarpment of the Mississippi River Alluvial Plain. The 
area is comprised largely of loess-covered alluvial 
deposits. Alluvial deposits at and near the surface in this 
area are generally part of the Prairie Formation, which 
was deposited during late Pleistocene time. In Lafayette 
Parish, the Prairie Formation is comprised largely of Red 
River alluvium in the western part and Mississippi River 
alluvium in the eastern part (3, 12, 21). Recent work by 
Saucier (21) places the time of deposition of these sedi- 
ments at between 80,000 and 100,000 years ago. Most of 
the soils in the area developed in the more recent loess 
deposits; less than 5 percent of the soils in the parish 
developed in the older deposits of the Prairie Formation. 
These two materials, together with sediments derived 
from them and deposited locally, are the parent materials 
for all the soils on the terrace upland. 

Elevations in the area range from a little more than 60 
feet in the northeastern corner of the parish to less than 
25 feet along the southern edge. The general slope of the 
area is to the southwest, and local relief is typically less 
than 5 feet except along stream channels and the escarp- 
ment to the lower lying Mississippi River Alluvial Plain. 
In parts of the parish, the escarpment has local relief of 
more than 40 feet (12). 

Within the terrace upland, two distinct subareas can be 
recognized on the basis of topographic features and soil 


distribution patterns. They extend the full length of the 
parish and divide it roughly into eastern and western seg- 
ments. 

Eastern subarea, The eastern segment makes up 
slightly less than one half of the terrace upland and cor- 
responds approximately to the area bounded on the west 
by the Vermilion River and Louisiana Highway 182. 

This subarea is characterized by a distinctive meander 
belt topography in which a number of abandoned chamnels 
and courses are apparent. Much of this area has been 
described as an upper deltaic plain or lower alluvial plain 
of the Mississippi River (21). These extensive alluvial 
deposits are nowhere exposed at the surface in the area. 
Instead, the entire subarea is covered with loessial 
deposits that range to 20 feet or more in thickness. These 
deposits mantle the topography that was in existence at 
the time they were deposited. Such meander belt features 
as natural levees and abandoned channels are, to varying 
degrees, preserved topographically and can be distin- 
guished on aerial photographs or contour maps. Nowhere 
in the area do typical meander belt distributions of kinds 
of soil or texture of the soil materials occur on the 
modern surface. 

Except for small areas of local alluvium, the modern 
soils have all developed in a uniform silty deposit and 
have differences attributable to differences in relief and 
living organisms such as vegetation. The distribution of 
different soils in the area tends to parallel the topo- 
graphic features of the meander belt that are expressed 
at the surface in the overlying loess. This is true to the 
extent that the better drained soils are in the higher 
landscape positions, while soils with characteristics result- 
ing from restricted drainage are in lower positions. These 
relationships are to be expected, since relief and land- 
scape position have a major role in soil formation. 

Western subarea. The western subarea makes up 
slightly more than one half of the terrace upland and cor- 
responds approximately to the area west of the Vermilion 
River and Louisiana Highway 182. Saucier (21) and other 
investigators (3) have described the area as a relict delta- 
ic plain of the Red River characterized by numerous seg- 
ments of southwest-trending meander belts, extraor- 
dinarily flat topography, and predominantly clayey 
deposits. 

Like the eastern subarea, this subarea is largely 
covered with loessial deposits which mantle the existing 
topography and, as a result, reflect many of the deltaic 
plain topographic features on the modern surface. The 
thinnest loess deposits are in the western part of the 
parish where in some places sediments of the Prairie For- 
mation are exposed. In these locations they are the 
parent material of the Crowley and Mowata soils. These 
areas are almost entirely in the western third of the 
parish, where they occur as minor components of the 
Patoutville-Frost and Jeanerette map units on the 
General Soil Map. Because of the minor acreages of 
Crowley and Mowata soils in these areas, they are not in- 
eluded in the names of the map units. 
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In the western subarea as in the eastern subarea, soil 
distribution patterns do not reflect the kinds of soils or 
textures of soil materials typical of meander belts or 
abandoned stream courses, 

The distribution of different soils tends to reflect the 
deltaic plain topographic features that have surface ex- 
pression. The better drained soils are on the higher land- 
scape positions, and the more poorly drained soils are in 
the lower landscape positions. These expected soil-topog- 
raphy relationships hold for soils in the area developed in 
either loess or in the older alluvial sediments. 

Loess. Investigations conducted during the course of 
the survey indicated that throughout most of the area the 
terrace upland is mantled by uniform-textured, silty 
deposits that have very low sand content, These, in turn, 
are underlain by the alluvial deposits already described in 
the discussion of the Prairie Formation. The sediments in 
the Prairie Formation have varying textures and ap- 
preciably higher sand content than the overlying loess. On 
the basis of numerous observations throughout the parish, 
it was determined that the silty deposits are thickest at 
the eastern edge of their area of occurrence and become 
progressively thinner to the west. These silty deposits 
have texture, color, and distribution characteristics typi- 
cally associated with loess (7, 29) and were described as 
such by Emerson (8) in 1918 and by Daniels and Young 
(7) in 1968. 

The loess deposits are not restricted to the terrace 
upland. Investigations during the survey revealed that 
they cover the escarpment to the lower lying Mississippi 
River Alluvial Plain. On some of the steepest parts of the 
escarpment, the deposits are thin or absent apparently 
because of past erosion. In the alluvial plain the deposits 
extend eastward from the escarpment. In most areas at 
this lower elevation, they are buried beneath more recent 
Mississippi River alluvium. Areas that were not covered 
by alluvium represent topographie highs in the old land- 
scape; these highs were not inundated by floodwaters. In 
the present landscape they occur as slightly elevated 
areas of soils developed in loess adjacent to or sur- 
rounded by soils developed in Mississippi River alluvium 
at lower elevations. These relationships suggest the 
presence of either a loess-covered terrace younger than 
the prairie terrace in this area or a lower-lying com- 
ponent of the prairie terrace east of the escarpment and 
largely buried beneath the alluvial sediments. 

An appreciable period of time elapsed between the 
deposition of the alluvial sediments and the later deposi- 
tion of the overlying loess. This is indieated by the 
presence, almost everywhere, of recognizable horizons of 
soils that developed in the alluvial deposits and that were 
later buried by the overlying loess. The area covered by 
loess corresponds approximately to the Acy-Coteau, Mem- 
phis-Frost, Coteau-Frost, Patoutville-Frost, and Je- 
anerette units shown on the General Soil Map. 

The characteristies and distribution of the loess, the 
time of its deposition, and the source of the sediments in 
the lower Mississippi Valley have been the subject of a 


number of studies. Generally, the results indicated that 
loess is a calcareous, tan, eolian deposit composed 
predominately of silt and having very low sand content (8, 
16, 21, 23, 24). Snowden (23, 24) studied loess deposits in 
the lower Mississippi Valley near Vicksburg, Mississippi 
and found a rather uniform mineralogy. The loess was 
chiefly silt-sized quartz and feldspars; it averaged about 
66 percent quartz, 20 percent carbonates, 5 percent feld- 
spars, 7 percent clay minerals, and 2 percent accessory 
heavy minerals. Smectites dominated the clay mineral as- 
semblage, and there were lesser amounts of illite and 
kaolinite. Typically, the loess deposits in the survey area 
are leached free of carbonates except for secondary accu- 
mulations in the lower part of the solum of some of the 
more poorly drained soils. 

The source of the loess throughout the southern Missis- 
sippi Valley is generally thought to be the flood plain of 
the Mississippi River at a time when the river drained 
areas of active glaciation (16, 29). Leighton and Willman 
(16) have described in detail how, during dry periods, 
winds blowing across these flood plains can transport and 
deposit silty materials over adjacent areas. Characteristi- 
cally, the deposits are rather uniformly thinner with in- 
ereasing distance from the source (29). Their maximum 
thickness in Lafayette Parish is a little more than 20 feet 
along part of the eastern edge of the area, and they 
become progressively thinner to the west. The rate of 
thinning is such that the deposits are less than 4 feet 
thick in the western part of the parish. In areas where 
the loess is less than about 4 feet thick, it typically con- 
tains an admixture of the underlying sediment. The 
Crowley and Mowata soils formed in sediments of the 
Prairie Formation, in areas where the loess is absent or 
very shallow. 

More than one interval of loess deposition has been in- 
dicated for some of the lower Mississippi Valley area, and 
somewhat differing times of deposition have been 
proposed. Saucier's report (21) indicates an age of about 
20,000 years for loess in the area of Louisiana approxi- 
mately 60 miles northeast of Lafayette Parish. The loess 
in Lafayette Parish covers most of the Prairie terrace, 
which Saucier indicates is 80,000 to 100,000 years old. At 
lower elevations in the northeastern part of the parish, 
the loess is overlain by younger Mississippi River alluvial 
deposits, which he places at about 4,700 to 6,000 years old. 

In most geological reports (12, 20, 21) these loessial 
deposits are either not described or are considered to be 
natural levee deposits of streams. A number of their 
characteristics, however, are inconsistent with those of 
natural levee deposits. Examples include the extreme 
width, uniform textures, and low sand content of the 
deposits. Throughout Lafayette Parish the silty deposits 
are essentially uniform in texture, lack interstratified 
sand and clay lenses, typically have sand content of less 
than 5 percent, and occur in a band greater than 15 miles 
wide. This contrasts with the stratified natural levee 
deposits along the Mississippi River; those deposits range 
from sandy to clayey in texture within a band that 
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generally extends less than 5 miles back from the river. 
In addition, thickness of the loess does not change across 
various kinds of topography except as it is related to 
distance west of its eastern edge, and loess forms a true 
mantle across the underlying topography (?). Alluvial 
deposits, on the other hand, tend to obliterate pre-exist- 
ing topographic features such as the meander belt topog- 
raphy in the eastern subarea of the terrace upland. Other 
examples of inconsistencies with natural levee deposits in- 
clude the continuous nature of the loess deposits without 
regard to elevation and the presence, beneath the loess, 
of buried soils with distinct horizonation. Recognizable 
buried soils are present át most locations. Such limited 
erosion and scouring would be highly improbable during 
overflow of a stream large enough to be capable of form- 
ing continuous natural levees in excess of 15 miles wide. 
Also, in the northwestern part of the parish, the loess 
deposits form a continuous mantle from the terrace 
upland eastward across the escarpment to the Mississippi 
River Alluvial Plain where, in most areas, they are 
covered by more recent Mississippi River alluvium. Dif- 
ferences in elevation between these two areas amounts to 
40 feet or more in some places. 


Mississippi River Alluvial Plain 


Within the general area described as the Mississippi 
River Alluvial Plain are soils developed in three distinct 
parent materials: Mississippi River alluvium, loess, and 
Red River alluvium. 

Elevations in the area range from slightly more than 25 
feet at the northern edge of the parish to slightly less 
than 10 feet at the southern edge. The overall regional 
slope averages approximately 1 foot per mile to the south. 
Nearly level topography characterizes the entire area, 
and local relief is generally less than 5 feet. Bayou Ver- 
milion provides surface drainage and occupies a channel 
cut 10 to 15 feet below the adjacent alluvium. The general 
appearance of the area is that of a lower natural levee 
and associated back-swamp deposits in which the natural 
levee has a general east-to-west slope. 

Mississippi Valley alluvial deposits cover about 8 per- 
cent of the parish. They are restricted to, and occupy 
most of, this relatively narrow north-south band along the 
eastern edge of the parish. 

Sediments carried by the Mississippi River are of 
varied origin. They may have originated anywhere in a 
drainage area that extends from Western Montana to 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Sorting of the sediments during 
deposition, together with a diverse mineralogy, results in 
considerable differences in the deposits. Mineralogical 
studies (25) of the alluvium indicated that smectite 
minerals are predominant in the clay-sized fraction, and 
secondary amounts of micaceous clays are present. As- 
sociated with these are lesser amounts of kaolinite, 
chlorite-vermiculite intergrade, and quartz minerals. The 
sand-sized and silt-sized fractions are comprised largely 
of quartz, a sizable amount of feldspars, and smaller 


amounts of a variety of minerals, including such readily 
weatherable components as biotite and hornblende. Par- 
tial sorting of these materials occurs when the stream 
overflows and the initial decrease in velocity and trans- 
porting capacity of the water results in rapid deposition 
of sediments. As the velocity of the water decreases, the 
initial deposits are high in content of sand. These are fol- 
lowed by sediments high in content of silt. These, in turn, 
are followed by more clayey materials. The clayey 
backswamp sediments are deposited from still or slowly 
moving water in low areas in back of the natural levees. 
Characteristically, this depositional pattern results in 
long, nearly level slopes that extend from the natural 
levees near the streams to the clayey backswamp 
deposits. 

Geologists generally agree that these deposits of Mis- 
sissippi River sediments were laid down a few thousand 
years ago at a time when the river flowed in the western 
part of its alluvial plain. Bayou Teche flows a few miles 
east of Lafayette Parish and occupies an old, partially 
filled channel of the Mississippi River formed during that 
time. The channel of Bayou Teche approximately parallels 
the area of the Mississippi River alluvium in the parish 2 
to 6 miles to the east. Work published by Saucier (21) in 
1974 indicates that the accumulation of Mississippi River 
sediments started about 6,000 years ago and continued 
until approximately 4,700 years ago. During at least part 
of this time, Bayou Vermilion served as a distributary 
channel for the Mississippi. Consequently, the major aceu- 
mulation of sediments was likely associated with the main 
channel now occupied by Bayou Teche with lesser con- 
tributions from distributary channels such as Bayou Ver- 
milion. The distance of Lafayette Parish from the main 
(Teche-Mississippi) channel resulted in mostly lower natu- 
ral levee and associated backswamp deposits in the 
parish. Baldwin soils developed in the least clayey of 
these sediments and occupy the higher and intermediate 
elevations on the alluvial plain. Iberia soils developed in 
somewhat more clayey sediments and generally are at 
lower elevations than Baldwin soils. Sharkey and Fausse 
soils developed in the most clayey of these sediments and 
are at the lowest elevations in the area. Consequently, in 
the parish, the Mississippi River alluvial areas correspond 
to the Fausse-Sharkey and Sharkey-Baldwin-Iberia units 
shown on the General Soil Map. Gallion soils, which 
developed in more recent Red River alluvium, make up 
less than 0.5 percent of the area and are not included in 
the name of the unit. 

The Mississippi River abandoned the meander belt in 
the western part of its alluvial plain about 4,700 years ago 
and established new channels in the eastern part of the 
flood plain near Baton Rouge (21). The surface deposits of 
Red River alluvium in this area result from the flow of 
the Red River down the Teche-Mississippi channel sub- 
sequent to the abandonment of the channel by the Missis- 
sippi. According to Saucier (21), deposition of Red River 
sediments occurred in this area during the last few hun- 
dred years the Mississippi occupied the channel and for a 
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period of several hundred years afterward. Studies of 
these ancient drainage systems indicate that during that 
time, the Red River joined the Teche-Mississippi channel 
in St. Landry Parish several miles north of Lafayette 
Parish, The areas of Red River alluvium along old Teche- 
Mississippi distributary streams such as Bayou Vermilion 
indicate that these streams also served as distributaries 
for the Red River after it occupied the former Mississippi 
channel. E 

Several authors (10, 12) have deseribed the relation- 
Ships between the Mississipi River sediments and the 
more recent sediments deposited by the much smaller 
Red River along the old Teche-Mississippi channel. Along 
Bayou Vermilion these relationships parallel those 
described by Howe and Moresi (72) along Bayou Teche. 
The narrow strips of loamy Red River alluvium are along 
both sides of Bayou Vermilion. These sediments occur en- 
tirely within the older natural levee of the stream except 
in rare instances where crevasse channels have broken 
through and deposited small areas of sediment. The Gal- 
lion soils developed in the loamy Red River alluvium and 
occur as a minor component in the Sharkey-Baldwin- 
Iberia and Fausse-Sharkey units shown on the General 
Soil Map. 

Within Lafayette Parish the Mississippi River alluvium 
was deposited on a land surface already covered with 
loess. In several places the loess is exposed as islands 
above the Mississippi River alluvium. Typically, these 
areas have maximum elevations no more than a few feet 
higher than the adjacent alluvium. From the higher points 
they slope almost imperceptibly to lower elevations, 
where the loess is covered by more recent alluvirm. At 
the perimeter of these areas and at a number of other lo- 
cations, soils developed in loess can be recognized. These 
soils are now buried by as much as several feet of alluvi- 
um. These buried soils have morphology essentially 
identieal to the morphology of soils developed in loess on 
the terrace upland. Areas of the Acy-Coteau unit shown 
on the General Soil Map are areas of soils, developed in 
loess, that are surrounded by Mississipi River alluvium. 


History and development 


Lafayette Parish was organized in 1823, and in 1844, 
Vermilion Parish was created from it. Lafayette Parish 
lies in what was known during the Spanish and French 
occupancy of Louisiana as the “Attakapas District,” 
named after the Attakapas Indians, who once held the re- 
gion. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century, the only 
settlers in this section were traders and trappers. The 
Acadians arrived soon after 1770. The increase in popula- 
tion was steady; at the time the parish was organized, its 
population was 5,653. In 1910, the population was 28,733 
(9), and in 1970, it was 111,745. 


Industry and commerce 


Oil and gas are the main industries in the parish. Other 
industries include canning, dehydrating sweet potatoes 
and other vegetables, manufacturing building materials 
and electrical appliances, metal working, aluminum 
fabricating, and millworking. 

Lafayette is a distribution center for many items. The 
network of good highways that lead into it and its 
strategie location enables Lafayette to boast of a trade 
area that has a radius of 50 miles. The city serves a retail 
trade area for about 500,000 people. Lafayette is within a 
convenient distance of some of southwest and south-cen- 
tral Louisiana's largest and richest oil fields as well as 
some of the most productive offshore installations. It is, 
therefore, 4 logical point from which the oil industry ad- 
ministers its nearby installations through either district 
or regional headquarters. More than 600 oil companies 
and allied firms are represented in the parish. 


Transportation 


A network of roads, mostly hard-surfaced state and 
parish highways, is in the parish. Interstate Highway 10 
crosses the parish near Lafayette, and U.S. Highways 167 
and 90 intersect in Lafayette. 

The parish is served by an east-west main line and a 
north-south branch line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
In addition, airlines make daily flights to and from 
Lafayette. E 

Lafayette Parish has one minor water transportation 
route—the Vermilion River. This waterway allows small 
barges to reach Lafayette. 


Water resources 


Lafayette Parish has about 925 acres of surface water. 
The Vermilion River, the largest single area of surface 
water, supplies about 16 percent of the total water used 
for irrigation; the water is of very poor quality for most 
of the year, however, and is unsuitable for domestic or 
recreational use (14). 

Underground freshwater sources yield large quantities 
of hard water. Wells range in depth from 200 feet to 
more than 700 feet and yield as much as 4,000 gallons per 
minute. Yields generally range from 1,000 to 2,000 gallons 
per minute. Water levels range in depth from 20 to 70 
feet (19). 

Ground water is used primarily for municipal, agricul- 
tural, industrial, and thermoelectrie purposes. All present 
and projected water requirements can be met, and no 
critical problems are foreseen. The maximum practical 
withdrawal rate from the Chicot aquifer (Quaternary 
Period) is estimated to be 150 million gallons per day, 
which greatly exceeds the projected use for the year 
2020. The iron content of ground water taken from this 
aquifer requires that the water be treated before it can 
be used by the publie (17). 
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How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or erops; 
and many facts about the soils. They dug many holes to 
expose soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of natural 
layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from the surface 
down into the parent material, which has been changed 
very little by leaching or by the action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in parishes nearby and in places more distant. 
Thus, through correlation, they classified and named the 
soils according to nationwide, uniform procedures. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual soils on aerial photographs. These photographs 
show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, and other 
details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. The 
soil map at the back of this publication was prepared 
from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map units. 
Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, and 
others are made up of two or more kinds of soil. Map 
units are discussed in the section “Soil maps for detailed 
planning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for en- 
gineering tests. The soils are field tested, and their in- 
terpretations are modified as necessary during the course 
of the survey. New interpretations are added to meet 
local needs, mainly through field observations of different 
kinds of soil in different uses under different levels of 
management. Also, data are assembled from other 
sources, such as test results, records, field experience, and 
information available from state and local specialists. For 
example, data on crop yields under defined practices are 
assembled from farm records and from field or plot ex- 
periments on the same kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed in- 
formation then needs to be organized so that it is readily 
useful to different groups of users, among them farmers, 
managers of rangeland and woodland, engineers, planners, 


developers and builders, homebuyers, and those seeking 
recreation. 


General soil map for broad land-use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows, in color, the map units for broad land-use planning 
described in this survey. Each map unit is a unique natu- 
ral landscape that has a distinct pattern of soils and of re- 
lief and drainage features. A unit typically consists of one 
or more soils of major extent and some soils of minor ex- 
tent It is named for the major soils. The kinds of soil in 
one unit can occur in other map units, but in a different 
pattern. 

The map provides a broad perspective of the soils and 
landscapes in the survey area. It provides a basis for 
comparing the potential of large areas for general kinds 
of land use. Areas that are generally suitable for certain 
kinds of farming or other land uses can be identified on 
the map. Likewise, areas of soils having properties that 
are distinctly unfavorable for certain land uses can be 
located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure; the 
kinds of soils in any one map unit ordinarily differ from 
place to place in slope, drainage, or other characteristics 
that affect their management. 

The map units in the survey area yary widely in their 
potential for major land uses [Table 3 fons the extent of 
each map unit and gives general ratings of the potential 
of each, in relation to the other map units for each major 
land use. Adverse soil properties that pose limitations to 
the use are indicated. The ratings of soil potential are 
based on the assumption that practices in common use in 
the parish are used to overcome soil limitations. These 
ratings reflect the ease of overcomming such soil limita- 
tions and probability of soil problems persisting after 
such practices are used. The location of existing transpor- 
tation systems or other kinds of facilities are not con- 
sidered. 

Each unit is rated for cultivated farm crops, urban 
uses, intensive recreation areas, and pastureland. Cul- 
tivated farm crops are those grown extensively by far- 
mers in the survey area. Urban uses include residential, 
commercial, and industrial developments. Intensive 
recreation areas are campsites, picnic areas, ballfields, and 
other areas that are subject to heavy foot traffic 
Pastureland is land devoted primarily to grasses that 
livestock graze. 


Map unit descriptions 


1. Sharkey-Baldwin-Iberia 


Level to nearly level, poorly drained clayey and loamy 
soils that formed in alluvium 
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This map unit is at low elevations on the alluvial plain 
in the eastern part of the parish. It makes up about 6 
percent of the parish. About 42 percent of the area is 
Sharkey soils, 25 percent is Baldwin soils, 25 percent is 
Iberia soils, and the remaining 8 percent is minor soils. 

Sharkey soils are somewhat lower in elevation than 
Baldwin soils and slightly lower in elevation than Iberia 
soils. Sharkey soils have a surface layer of clay, Baldwin 
soils have a surface layer of silty clay loam, and Iberia 
soils have a surface layer of silty clay. All three soils have 
a clayey subsoil, have a seasonal high water table, and are 
poorly drained. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the well drained 
Gallion soils and the very poorly drained Fausse soils. 

This map unit is used mainly as pastureland and 
woodland, and a small acreage is used as cropland. Soil 
wetness is the main limitation to most uses, and high 
shrink-swell potential and low strength are limitations to 
some uses. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is good. To 
achieve this potential, a good drainage system is required. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas and urban use 
is poor. Soil wetness and high shrink-swell potential are 


difficult to overcome. Low strength is not difficult to 
overcome. 


2. Acy-Coteau 


Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained loamy soils that 
formed in loess 


This map unit is on the low terraces adjacent to the al- 
luvial plain in the northeastern part of the parish. It 
makes up about 2.5 percent of the parish. About 36 per- 
cent of the area is Acy soils, 20 percent is Coteau soils, 
and the remaining 44 percent is minor soils. 

Acy soils are at lower elevations than Coteau soils. 
Both soils are loamy throughout and have a seasonal high 
water table. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained Patoutville soils, the poorly drained Frost 
soils, and the poorly drained Baldwin soils. 

This map unit is used mainly as cropland and pasture- 
land, and a small acreage is used for urban development. 
Wetness is a limitation to most uses, and low strength is 
a limitation to some uses. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is very good. The 
loamy texture, the nearly level slopes, and the wide cho- 
ice of adapted plants make this unit a choice area for 
cropland and pastureland. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas and urban use 
is fair. Soil wetness and low strength are not. difficult to 
overcome. 


3. Memphis-Frost 


Gently sloping to nearly level, well drained and poorly 
drained loamy soils that formed in loess 


This map unit is at the highest elevations in the parish. 
It is on the terrace upland in the eastern part of the 
parish. It makes up about 22.5 percent of the parish. 
About 71 percent of the area is Memphis soils, 14 percent 
is Frost soils, and the remaining 15 percent is minor soils. 

The well drained Memphis soils are on drainage divides 
and on side slopes. They are loamy throughout and are 
not wet during any season. The poorly drained Frost soils 
are in narrow, concave areas along drainageways. They 
are loamy throughout and have a seasonal high water 
table. Lower areas of Frost soils are subject to occasional 
flooding. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained Coteau soils. 

This map unit is used mainly for urban purposes 
and as pastureland. A small acreage is used as cropland: 
Low strength is a limitation to some uses, and wetness is 
a limitation to most uses along drainageways. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is good. Complete 
fertilizers and lime are generally needed for most crops, 
and erosion control measures need to be installed on slop- 
ing lands. A wide range of pasture plants is adapted. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas and urban use 
is good. Low strength is not difficult to overcome. Wet- 
ness of the soils along the drainageways is somewhat dif- 
ficult to overcome. 


4. Coteau-Frost 


Very gently sloping to nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained loamy soils that formed in 
loess 


This map unit is on the terrace upland in the north-cen- 
tral, central, and south-central parts of the parish. It 
makes up about 27 percent of the parish. About 43 per- 
cent of the area is Coteau soils, 40 percent is Frost soils, 
and the remaining 17 percent is minor soils. 

The somewhat poorly drained Coteau soils are on 
stream divides, in very gently undulating areas, and on 
very gently sloping side slopes. The poorly drained Frost 
soils are at lower elevations in nearly level, concave areas 
and in narrow, concave areas along drainageways. Both 
soils are loamy throughout and have a seasonal high 
water table. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the well drained 
Memphis soils and the somewhat poorly drained Patout- 
ville soils. 

This map unit is used mainly as cropland and pasture- 
land. A small acreage is in urban use. Soil wetness is the 
main limitation to most uses, and low strength is a limita- 
tion to some uses. 

This map unit has good potential as cropland and 
pastureland. For maximum yields, a surface drainage 
system is generally required. Complete fertilizers and 
lime are generally needed for most crops. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas and urban use 
is fair. Wetness and low strength are not difficult to over- 
come. 
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5. Patoutville-Frost 


Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained and poorly 
drained loamy soils that formed in loess 


This map unit is on the terrace upland in the western 
part of the parish. It makes up about 27 percent of the 
parish. About 41 percent of the area is Patoutville soils, 
36 percent is Frost soils, and the remaining 23 percent is 
minor soils. 

The somewhat poorly drained Patoutville soils are on 
broad stream divides. The poorly drained Frost soils are 
in nearly level, concave areas at lower elevations. Both 
soils are loamy throughout and have a seasonal high 
water table. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained Crowley, Coteau, and Jeanerette soils and 
the poorly drained Mowata soils. 

This map unit is used mainly as cropland and pasture- 
land. A small aereage is in urban use. Soil wetness is the 
main limitation to most uses, and low strength is a limita- 
tion to some uses. 

This map unit has good potential as cropland and 
pastureland if soil wetness is overcome. A surface 
drainage system is required for maximum yields. 
Complete fertilizers and lime are generally needed for 
most crops. 

Potential for intensive recretion areas and urban use is 
fair. Soil wetness and low strength are not difficult to 
overcome. 


6. Jeanerette 


Level to nearly level, somewhat poorly drained loamy 
soils that formed in loess or in mixed loess and alluvial 
sediments 


This map unit is in broad, nearly level areas on the ter- 
race upland in the western part of the parish. It makes 
up about 13 percent of the parish. About 54 percent of 
the area is Jeanerette soils, and the remaining 46 percent 
is minor soils. 

Jeanerette soils are somewhat poorly drained and are 
loamy throughout. They have a seasonal high water table. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the poorly drained 
Frost, Basile, Judice, and Mowata soils and the somewhat 
poorly drained Crowley and Patoutville soils. 

This map unit is used mainly as cropland, and a small 
aereage is in pastureland and urban areas. Rice and 
soybeans are the main crops. Irrigation systems have 
been installed on much of the acreage. Soil wetness is the 
main limitation to most uses, and low strength is a limita- 
tion to some uses. 

This map unit has very good potential as cropland and 
pastureland. The loamy surface layer, the high fertility, 
and the level to nearly level slopes make the soils of this 
map unit the choice land in the parish for cropland. A sur- 
face drainage system is generally required to achieve 
maximum yield and efficiency of farm equipment. Lime is 
generally not needed. 


Potential for intensive recreation areas and urban use 
is fair. Soil wetness and low strength are not difficult to 
overcome. 


7. Fausse-Sharkey 


Level, very poorly drained and poorly drained clayey 
soils that formed in alluvium 


This map unit is at the lowest elevation in the parish in 
swamp on the alluvial plain in the extreme eastern part 
of the parish. It makes up about 2 percent of the parish. 
About 65 percent of the area is Fausse soils, 24 percent is 
Sharkey soils, and the remaining 11 percent is minor soils. 

The very poorly drained Fausse soils are at lower 
elevations than Sharkey soils. They have a water table 
that is at or above the surface for part of the year. The 
poorly drained Sharkey soils have a seasonal high water 
table that extends to the surface mainly from December 
through April. 

The minor soils in this map unit are soils that are 
similar to Fausse soils except that they have very dark 
gray layers in the subsoil or that they have semifluid un- 
derlying layers. 

This map unit is used almost entirely as woodland and 
for wildlife habitat. Soil wetness and frequent flooding 
are the main limitations to most uses, 

This map unit has very poor potential as cropland and 
pastureland because of soil wetness and flooding. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas and urban use 
is also very poor because of soil wetness and flooding. 
The map unit furnishes good natural habitat for many 
wildlife species. 


Broad land-use considerations 


The map units in the parish vary widely in their poten- 
tial for major land uses, as indicated inftable 3) For each 
land use, general ratings of the potential of each map unit 
are indicated. Adverse and favorable soil properties are 
also indicated in general terms. The ratings of soil poten- 
tial reflect the relative cost of practices needed to over- 
come soil limitations and also the hazard of continued soil- 
related problems after such practices are installed. The 
ratings do not consider location in relation to existing 
transportation systems or other kinds of facilities. 

Land uses considered sl table. al are cultivated farm 
erops, urban uses, intensive recreational areas, and 
pastureland. 

Each year considerable land is being developed for 
urban uses in and around the city of Lafayette and other 
towns in the parish. About 22,000 acres, or approximately 
13 percent of the parish, was urban or built-up land in 
1972 (15). The Memphis-Frost map unit has good potential 
for urban use and is considered choice land in the parish 
for that purpose because it is mostly well drained, at high 
elevations, and not likely to be flooded. The other map 
units in the parish have fair potential for urban use ex- 
cept the Sharkey-Baldwin-Iberia map unit, which has 
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poor potential because of wetness and poor engineering 
characteristics, and the Fausse-Sharkey map unit, which 
has very poor potential mainly because of the flooding 
hazard. 

The map units of the parish have good to very good 
potential as cropland except the Fausse-Sharkey map 
unit, which has very poor potential. The high water table 
and frequent flooding over much of this map unit severe- 
ly restrict its potential for cropland. In order to achieve 
maximum crop production, surface drainage systems 
generally have to be installed on much of the cropland to 
remove excess surface water. Erosion control measures 
are needed on the Memphis-Frost map unit. 

All map units in the parish have good to very good 
potential as pastureland except the Fausse-Sharkey map 
unit, which has very poor potential. The high water table 
and the frequent flooding on this map unit severely limit 
the choice of plants and grazing time. 

The Memphis-Frost map unit has good potential for in- 
tensive recreation areas. The other map units in the 
parish have fair potential for intensive recreation areas 
except the Sharkey-Baldwin-Iberia map unit, which has 
poor potential because it is clayey, and the Fausse-Shar- 
key map unit, which has very poor potential because of 
frequent flooding. 

The map units in the parish vary in their suitability for 
various land uses. Soils information can be used as a 
guide in planning the orderly growth and development of 
the parish. It is especially helpful in determining which 
lands to allocate to each use. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and 
developing soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
each map unit, or soil, is given in the section “Use and 
management of the soils.” 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the symbol that 
identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each soil 
description includes general facts about the soil and a 
brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or soils 
for which the unit is named. Most of the delineations 
shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil series. 

Soils that have a profile that is almost alike make up a 
soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all the 


soils of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. A 
soil series commonly is named for a town or geographic 
feature near the place where a soil of that series was 
first observed and mapped. The Patoutville series, for ex- 
ample, was named for the town of Patoutville in Iberia 
Parish. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soil phase 
commonly indicates a feature that affects use or manage- 
ment. For example, Memphis silt loam, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes, is one of several phases within the Memphis se- 
ries. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units are called soil complexes, 
soil associations, and undifferentiated groups. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area in- 
cludes some of each of the two or more dominant soils, 
and the pattern and proportion are somewhat similar in 
all areas. Coteau-Frost complex is an example. 

A soil association is made up of soils that are geo- 
graphically associated and are shown as one unit on the 
map because it is not practical to separate them. À soil 
association has considerable regularity in geographic pat- 
tern and in the kinds of soil that are a part of it. The ex- 
tent of the soils can differ appreciably from one delinea- 
tion to another; nevertheless, interpretations can be made 
for use and management of the soils. Fausse association is 
an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be mapped individually but are mapped as 
one unit because there is little value in separating them. 
The pattern and proportion of the soils are not uniform. 
An area shown on the map has at least one of the domi- 
nant (named) soils or may have all of them. Frost soils, 
occasionally flooded, is an undifferentiated group in this 
survey area, 

Most map units include small, scattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map unit. 
Some of these soils have properties that differ substan- 
tially from those of the dominant soil or soils and thus 
could significantly affect use and management of the map 
unit. These soils are described in the description of each 
map unit. Some of the more unusual or strongly contrast- 
ing soils that are included are identified by a special sym- 
bol on the soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map unit 
are given in|table 4] and additional information on proper- 
ties, limitations, Ser and potentials for many soil 
uses is given n other tables in this 


survey. (See may of tables ) Many of the terms 


used in describing soils are defined in the Glossary. 
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Soil descriptions 


1—Acy silt loam. This nearly level soil is in rather 
broad areas at the higher elevations on the low terraces 
in the northeastern part of the parish. It formed in loess. 
It is in areas of about 10 to 300 acres. Slopes are less 
than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is neutral, dark gray silt 
loam 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 26 inches is 
moderately alkaline, grayish brown silty clay loam mot- 
tled mostly with yellowish brown. Below this, to a depth 
of 60 inches or more, it is moderately alkaline, grayish 
brown silt loam mottled with yellowish brown. 

This soil is moderately high in fertility. Plant roots 
penetrate the soil easily, and water and air move at a 
moderately slow rate through the soil. Water runs off the 
surface at a slow rate. The seasonal high water table fluc- 
tuates between depths of 15 and 25 feet during 
December through April. The surface layer is wet for sig- 
nificant periods in winter and spring. Sufficient water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Frost and Baldwin soils. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland and pastureland. A 
small acreage is in urban use. 

Potential as eropland and pastureland is very good. The 
nearly level slopes, moderately high fertility, and loamy 
texture make this soil favorable for cultivated crops; how- 
ever, wetness is a less favorable feature for this use. 

The main suitable crops are sugarcane, soybeans, rice, 
grain sorghum, sweet potatoes, and truck crops. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, ryegrass, improved bermudagrass, and white 
clover. This soil is friable and somewhat easy to keep in 
good tilth. It ean be worked over a somewhat wide range 
of moisture content. A surface drainage system is 
generally needed for most eultivated crops. Land grading 
or smoothing improves surface drainage and increases the 
efficiency of farm equipment. Proper management of crop 
residue helps maintain organic matter content and reduce 
soil losses by erosion. Irrigation is needed for rice. Most 
crops and pasture plants respond well to complete fertil- 
izer. Lime is generally not needed. 

Potential for urban use is fair. Wetness is a limitation 
to such uses as septic tank absorption fields, sanitary 
landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. Low 
strength is a limitation to use as foundations or construc- 
tion material. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is fair. Wetness 
is a limitation to such uses as playgrounds and golf cour- 
ses, Capability subelass IIw; woodland suitability group 
2w5. 

2—Baldwin silty clay loam. This nearly level soil is on 
narrow ridges on the alluvial plain in the eastern part of 
the parish. It formed in clayey alluvium. It is in areas of 
about 10 to 200 acres. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is slightly acid, very dark 
grayish brown silty clay loam about 7 inches thick. The 


subsoil to a depth of 17 inches is medium acid, dark gray 
silty clay mottled with yellowish brown. To a depth of 25 
inches, it is neutral, gray silty clay mottled with yellowish 
brown, and to a depth of 41 inches, it is mildly alkaline, 
olive gray silty clay mottled with yellowish brown. The 
underlying material is mildly alkaline, olive gray silt loam. 

This soil is moderately high in fertility. Plant roots 
penetrate the soil rather easily, and water and air move 
at a very slow rate through the soil. Water runs off the 
surface at a slow rate. The seasonal high water table fluc- 
tuates between a depth of 2 feet and the surface during 
December through April. The surface layer is wet for 
long periods in winter and spring. Adequate water is 
available to plants during most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Acy and Iberia soils and Baldwin soils that have a sur- 
face layer of silt loam. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland and pastureland. A 
small acreage is in woodland. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is good. The 
nearly level slopes and moderately high fertility make 
this soil favorable for cultivated crops; however, wetness 
and clayey texture are less favorable features for this 
use. 

The main suitable crops are sugarcane, soybeans, rice, 
and truck crops. The main suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, dallisgrass, ryegrass, bahiagrass, 
white clover, and tall fescue. The soil is somewhat dif- 
ficult to keep in good tilth. It can be worked only within a 
fairly narrow range of moisture content. A drainage 
system is needed for cropland and pastureland. Land 
grading and smoothing improve surface drainage and in- 
crease the efficiency of farm equipment. Proper manage- 
ment of crop residue helps maintain organic matter con- 
tent and reduce soil losses by erosion. Irrigation is needed 
for rice. Most crops and pasture plants respond well to 
complete fertilizer. Lime is generally not needed. 

Potential for urban use is poor. Wetness is a limitation 
for such uses as septic tank absortion fields, sanitary 
landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. High 
shrink-swell potential is a limitation to use as foundations 
or construction material. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is poor. Wet- 
ness is a limitation to such uses as playgrounds and golf 
courses. Capability subclass IIIw; woodland suitability 
group 2w6. 

3 一 Basile soils, frequently flooded. These nearly level 
soils are on long, very narrow alluvial plains along Bayou 
Queue de Tortue and Indian Bayou on the terrace upland. 
They are subject to frequent flooding. These soils formed 
in loamy alluvium. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

This map unit is in one elongated tract of about 573 
acres. Elevation ranges from 15 to 20 feet above sea 
level. This map unit is about 75 percent Basile soils and 
15 percent soils that are similar to Basile soils but that 
have an alkaline surface layer. Minor soils make up 10 
percent of the map unit; they include Frost, Jeanerette, 
and Patoutville soils. The proportions of the soils in this 
unit vary from place to place. 
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Typically, Basile soils have a surface layer of strongly 
acid, dark gray silt loam about 6 inches thick, The subsur- 
face layer, to a depth 24 inches, is medium acid, gray and 
light gray silt loam. The subsoil to a depth of 34 inches is 
moderately alkaline, gray silty clay loam. To a depth of 50 
inches, it is moderately alkaline, light olive gray silty clay 
loam mottled with light olive brown, and to a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is moderately alkaline, gray silty clay 
loam mottled with light olive brown. 

Basile soils are moderate in fertility. Water runs off 
the surface at a slow rate. Water and air move at a slow 
rate through the soil The soil is flooded one or more 
times each year for short periods. Depth of floodwaters is 
usually less than 2 feet. During periods when the soil is 
not flooded, the water table fluctuates between a depth of 
1.5 feet and the surface during December through April. 
Plants sometimes suffer from lack of water during dry 
periods. 

Most of the acreage is in woodland. A very small acre- 
age is in pasture. 

Potential as cropland is very poor because of flooding. 
Flooding precludes use of these soils as cropland in most 
years, Potential as pastureland is poor because of flood- 
ing. Common bermudagrass and bahiagrass are suitable 
pasture plants, but flooding restricts the time that the 
Soils can be grazed. 

Potential for urban use and for intensive recreation 
areas is very poor. Flooding is a limitation to most uses. 
Capability subelass Vw; not assigned to a woodland suita- 
bility group. 

4—Coteau-Frost complex. This complex consists of 
small areas of Coteau and Frost soils that are so in- 
termingled that they could not be separated at the scale 
selected for mapping. These soils are on very low ridges 
and in narrow swales on the terrace upland in the south- 
central part of the parish ig. [Aron range from 80 to 
300 acres. These soils formed in loess. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. 

Coteau soils, on very low ridges, make up about 65 per- 
cent of each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is 
slightly acid, very dark grayish brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 16 inches is 
strongly acid, dark yellowish brown silty clay loam. To a 
depth of 31 inches, it is strongly acid, dark yellowish 
brown silt loam mottled with gray; to a depth of 46 
inches, it is medium acid, dark yellowish brown silt loam 
mottled with light brownish gray; and to a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is slightly acid, light brownish gray silt 
loam mottled with dark yellowish brown. 

This Coteau soil is moderate in fertility. Plant roots 
penetrate the soil easily, and water and air move at a 
moderately slow rate through the soil. Water runs off the 
surface at a medium rate. The seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between depths of 15 to 3 feet during 
December through April. The surface layer is wet for sig- 
nifieant periods in winter and spring. Sufficient water is 
available to plants in most years. 


Frost soils, in narrow swales, make up about 35 percent 
of each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is medi- 
um acid, very dark grayish brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thiek. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 26 inches, is 
strongly acid, light brownish gray silt loam mottled with 
yellowish brown. The subsoil to a depth of 54 inches is 
medium aeid to strongly acid, gray silty clay loam mottled 
with brown. To a depth of 60 inches, it is slightly acid, 
gray silt loam mottled with brown. 

This Frost soil is moderate in fertility. Plant roots 
penetrate the soil easily, and water and air move at a 
slow rate through the soil Water runs off the surface at 
a slow rate. The seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of 15 feet and the surface during 
December through April The surface layer is wet for 
long periods in winter and spring. Sufficient water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Ineluded with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Memphis soils. Also included are a few small 
areas of soils in swales that are subject to flooding. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland. A small acreage is in 
pastureland and urban use. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is good. The 
uneven surface and excess water in the narrow swales in- 
terfere with tillage operations. The main suitable crops 
are corn, soybeans, sugareane, grain sorghum, sweet 
potatoes, and truek erops. The main suitable pasture 
plants are common bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, 
white clover, southern wild winter peas, veteh, and annual 
lespedeza. These soils are friable but somewhat difficult 
to keep in good tilth because of surface crusting. Traffic 
pans develop easily but can be broken up by deep plowing 
or chiseling. A surface drainage system is needed to 
remove excess water from the narrow swales for most 
eultivated crops and pasture plants. Land grading and 
smoothing improve surface drainage and increase the effi- 
ciency of farm equipment; however, in some cases much 
soil must be moved. Proper management of crop residue 
helps maintain organie matter content, which in turn 
reduces surface crusting and soil loss by erosion. Most 
erops and pasture plants respond well to complete fertil- 
izer. Lime is generally needed. 

Potential for urban use is fair. Wetness is a limitation 
when these soils are used for septie tank absorption 
fields, sanitary landfills, homesites, and local roads and 
streets. Low strength is a limitation when the soils are 
used as foundations or construction material. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is fair. Wetness 
is a limitation to such uses as playgrounds and golf cour- 
ses. Cabability subclass IIIs; Coteau soil in woodland 
suitability group 1w8; Frost soil in woodland suitability 
group 2w9. 

5— Coteau silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. This nearly 
level soil is on broad, convex stream divides on the ter- 
race upland. It formed in loess mainly in the northern and 
south-central parts of the parish. It is in areas of about 10 
to 500 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is medium acid, dark brown 
silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 16 
inches is strongly acid, dark brown silt loam. To a depth 
of 26 inches, it is strongly acid, dark yellowish brown silty 
clay loam mottled with gray; to a depth of 57 inches, it is 
medium acid, dark yellowish brown silt loam mottled with 
light brownish gray; and to a depth of 60 inches or more, 
it is slightly acid, dark brown silt loam that has gray mot- 
tles. 

This soil is moderate in fertility. Plant roots penetrate 
the soil easily, and water and air move at a moderately 
slow rate through the soil. Water runs off the surface at 
a slow to medium rate. The seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between depths of 1.5 and 3 feet during 
December through April. The surface layer is wet for sig- 
nificant periods in winter and spring. Sufficient water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Frost, Patoutville, and Memphis soils. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland, pastureland, and 
urban use. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is good. The 
nearly level slopes and loamy textures make this soil 
favorable for cultivated crops. The main suitable crops 
are sugarcane, rice, soybeans, corn, truck crops, and sweet 
potatoes. The main suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, improved bermu- 
dagrass, white clover, southern wild winter pea, vetch, 
and annual lespedeza. This soil is friable and easy to keep 
in good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Traffic pans form easily but can be 
broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. A surface 
drainage system is generally needed for most cultivated 
crops. Land grading or smoothing improves surface 
drainage and increases the efficiency of farm equipment. 
Proper management of crop residue helps maintain or- 
ganic matter content and reduce soil losses by erosion. Ir- 
rigation is needed for rice. Most crops and pasture plants 
respond well to complete fertilizer. Lime is generally 
needed. 

Potential for urban use is fair. Wetness is a limitation 
to such uses as septic tank absorption fields, sanitary 
landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. Low 
strength is a limitation when the soil is used as founda- 
tion or construction materials. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is fair. Wetness 
is a limitation to such uses as playgrounds and golf cour- 
ses. Capability subclass IIw; woodland suitability group 
1w8. 

6—Coteau silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. This very 
gently sloping soil is on narrow, convex stream divides 
and side slopes on the terrace upland, mainly in the 
south-central part of the parish. It formed in loess. It is 
in areas of about 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is slightly acid, dark gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of 20 inches is strongly acid, dark yellowish brown 
silty clay loam. To a depth of 29 inches, it is strongly acid, 


dark yellowish brown silt loam mottled with gray; to a 
depth of 48 inches, it is medium acid, yellowish brown silt 
loam mottled with yellowish brown; and to a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is medium acid, light brownish gray silt 
loam mottled with yellowish brown. 

This soil is moderate in fertility. Plant roots penetrate 
the soil easily, and water and air move at a moderately 
slow rate through the soil. Water runs off the surface at 
a medium rate. The seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between depths of 15 and 3 feet during December 
through April. The surface layer is wet for significant 
periods in winter and spring. Sufficient water is available 
to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Memphis, Frost, and Patoutville soils. Also included are 
small areas of Coteau soils that have slopes of more than 
3 percent. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland and pastureland. A 
small acreage is in urban use. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is good. The 
loamy texture makes this soil favorable for cultivated 
crops; however, the very gentle slopes are a less favora- 
ble feature for this use. Erosion is a concern when the 
soil is bare. The main suitable crops are sugarcane, 
soybeans, corn, truck crops, and sweet potatoes. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, im- 
proved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, white clover, ryegrass, 
southern wild winter peas, vetch, and annual lespedeza. 
This soil is friable and easy to keep in good tilth. Tt can 
be worked over a wide range of moisture content. Traffic 
pans form easily but can be broken up by deep plowing or 
chiseling. Proper management of crop residue helps main- 
tain organic matter content and reduce soil losses by ero- 
sion. Striperopping or contour farming is needed on 
eropland to help reduce erosion. Most crops and pasture 
plants respond to complete fertilizer. Lime is generally 
needed. 

Potential for urban use is fair. Wetness is a limitation 
to such uses as septic tank absorption fields, sanitary 
landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. Low 
strength is a limitation when the soil is used as founda- 
tions or construction materials. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is fair. Wetness 
is a limitation to such uses as playgrounds and golf cour- 
ses; however, the very gentle slopes make this soil 
favorable for golf courses. Capability subclass IIw; 
woodland suitability group 1w8. 

7—Crowley silt loam. This nearly level soil is on 
broad, convex drainage divides on the terrace upland in 
the western part of the parish. It formed in mixed loess 
and alluvium. It is in areas of about 10 to 100 acres. 
Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typieally, the surface layer is neutral, dark grayish 
brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is moderately alkaline, grayish brown silt loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of 14 inches. The subsoil to a depth of 27 
inches is strongly acid, grayish brown silty clay mottled 
with red; to a depth of 46 inches, it is medium acid, gray 
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silty clay loam mottled with yellowish brown; and to a 
depth of 75 inches or more, it is slightly acid, gray silty 
clay loam mottled with yellowish brown. 

This soil is moderate in fertility. Plant roots penetrate 
the soil easily, and water and air move at a very slow 
rate through the soil. Water runs off the surface at a 
slow rate. The seasonal high water table is perched above 
the clayey subsoil and fluctuates between a depth of 0.5 
and 1.5 feet during December through April. In places, 
soils that have a strongly developed traffic pan do not 
have a seasonal high water table. The surface layer is wet 
for significant periods in winter and spring. Sufficient 
water is available to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Frost, Mowata, Jeanerette, and Patoutville soils. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland and pastureland. A 
small acreage is in urban use. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is good. The 
nearly level slopes and loamy texture make this soil 
favorable for cultivated erops; however, wetness is a less 
favorable feature for this use. The main suitable crops 
are soybeans and rice. The main suitable pasture plants 
are common bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, im- 
proved bermudagrass, vetch, southern wild winter peas, 
and annual lespedeza. This soil is friable and easy to keep 
in good tilth; however, surface crusting can be a concern. 
The soil can be worked over a somewhat wide range of 
moisture content. Traffic pans develop easily but can be 
broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. A surface 
drainage system is generally needed for cropland and 
pastureland. Land grading and smoothing improve sur- 
face drainage and increase the efficiency of farm equip- 
ment. Irrigation is needed for rice. Proper management of 
crop residue helps maintain organic matter content, 
reduce surface crusting, and reduce soil losses by erosion. 
Most erops and pasture plants respond well to complete 
fertilizer. Lime is generally needed except in areas that 
receive frequent irrigation. 

Potential for urban use is poor. Wetness is a limitation 
to such uses as septic tank absorption fields, sanitary 
landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. High 
Shrink-swell potential is a limitation to use as foundations 
or construction material. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is poor. Wet- 
ness is a limitation to such uses as playgrounds and golf 
courses. Capability subclass IIIw; woodland suitability 
group 2w9. 

8—Fausse association. This association consists of 
level soils in low, depressional areas on the alluvial plain. 
The soils formed in clayey alluvium. They are in a 
somewhat large area of about 250 to 1,000 acres in low 
backswamp of Beau Bassin and Bayou Tortue in the east- 
ern part of the parish. Elevations are generally less than 
10 feet. There is little or no runoff from these areas. 
Slopes are less than 0.25 percent. 

À typical area of this map unit is about 80 percent 
Fausse soils. Sharkey soils, soils that are similar to 
Fausse soils but that have a subsoil of very dark gray, 


and soils that are similar to Fausse soils but that have 
semifluid underlying layers make up the remaining 20 
percent of the map unit. The soils that have semifluid 
layers and those that have the very dark gray subsoil are 
at low elevations in the deeper depressions throughout 
mapped areas; Sharkey soils are on the slight ridges. 

Typically, the surface layer is medium acid, very dark 
grayish brown clay about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 37 inches, is neutral, dark gray clay. The under- 
lying material, to a depth of 60 inches or more, is neutral, 
dark greenish gray clay. 

Fausse soils are high in fertility. They are flooded most 
of the time by runoff from higher areas and backwater 
from major streams. Floodwaters seldom exceed a depth 
of 4 feet. During periods when the soils are not flooded, 
the water table fluetuates between 20 inches below and 6 
inehes above the surface. Water and air move at a very 
slow rate through these soils. 

Almost all of the acreage is in woodland and is used 
primarily for wildlife habitat. 

Potential as cropland, as pastureland, for urban use, 
and for intensive recreation areas is very poor because of 
flooding. If soil wetness and flooding were controlled, 
however, these soils would have good potential as 
eropland and pastureland and poor potential for urban use 
and intensive recreation areas. Capability subclass VIIw; 
woodland suitability group 4w6. 

9 一 Frost silt loam. This nearly level soil is on broad 
flats on the terrace upland throughout the parish. Tt 
formed in loess deposits. It is in areas of about 10 to 600 
acres. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typieally, the surface layer is slightly acid, dark gray 
silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 14 inches, is strongly acid, gray silt loam mottled 
with dark grayish brown. The subsoil to a depth of 22 
inches is very strongly acid, dark gray silty clay loam. To 
a depth of 33 inches, it is very strongly acid, gray silty 
clay loam mottled with dark yellowish brown; to a depth 
of 46 inches, it is medium acid, gray silty clay loam mot- 
tled with dark yellowish brown; and to a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is slightly acid, gray silt loam mottled 
with dark yellowish brown. 

This soil is moderate in fertility. Plant roots penetrate 
the soil easily. Water and air move at a slow rate through 
the soi. Water runs off the surface at a slow rate. The 
seasonal high water table fluctuates between a depth of 
1.5 feet and the surface during December through April. 
The surface layer is wet for long periods in winter and 
Spring. This soil dries out more slowly than most of the 
adjoining soils at higher elevations. Sufficient water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Coteau, Acy, Patoutville, Mowata, and Jeanerette soils. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland and pastureland. A 
small acreage is in urban use. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is fair. The 
nearly level slopes and loamy texture make this soil 
favorable for crops; however, wetness is a less favorable 
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feature for this use. The main suitable crops are 
soybeans, rice, sugarcane, sweet potatoes, and truck 
crops. The main suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, improved bermu- 
dagrass, veteh, southern wild winter peas, and annual 
lespedeza. This soil is friable and easy to keep in good 
tilth. It can be worked over a somewhat wide range of 
moisture content. Traffic pans develop easily but ean be 
broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. A surface 
drainage system is needed for most cultivated crops and 
pasture plants. Land grading or smoothing improves sur- 
face drainage and increases the efficiency of farm equip- 
ment. Proper management of erop residue helps maintain 
organie matter content and reduce soil losses by erosion. 
Irrigation is needed for rice. Most crops and pasture 
plants respond well to complete fertilizers. Lime is 
generally needed. 

Potential for urban use is poor. Wetness is a limitation 
to such uses as septic tank absorption fields, sanitary 
landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. Low 
strength is a limitation to use as foundations or construc- 
tion material. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is poor mainly 
because of soil wetness. Capability subclass IIIw; 
woodland suitability group 2w9. 

10-—Frost soils, occasionally flooded. These nearly 
level soils are in long, narrow depressions along 
drainageways on the terrace upland throughout the 
parish. They formed in mixed loess and alluvial sedi- 
ments. They are subject to oceasional flooding for short 
periods. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

These soils are in areas of about 10 to 50 acres. Mapped 
areas contain Frost soils, soils that are similar to Frost 
soils but that have a surface layer of silty clay loam, and 
Soils that are similar to Frost soils but that have an al- 
kaline layer in the upper part of the subsoil. The propor- 
tions of these soils vary from place to place. The extent 
of the soils that are similar to Frost soils is not large; 
therefore, they were not included in the name of the map 
unit. 

A typical area of this map unit is about 70 percent 
Frost soils and 20 percent soils that are similar to Frost 
soils. Minor soils make up 10 percent of the map unit. 
These include Jeanerette and Patoutville soils. Spoil 
banks generally are on either side of the drainageways. 

Typically, Frost soils have a surface layer of strongly 
acid, very dark grayish brown silt loam about 8 inches 
thiek. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 25 inches, is 
very strongly acid, gray silt loam mottled with dark yel- 
lowish brown. The subsoil to a depth of 53 inches is 
strongly acid, gray silty clay loam mottled with yellowish 
brown. To a depth of 60 inches or more, it is neutral, gray 
silty clay loam mottled with yellowish brown. 

Frost soils are moderate in fertility. Water and air 
move at a slow rate through the soil, and water runs off 
the surface at a slow rate. The seasonal high water table 
is perched above a depth of 3 feet and at times extends 
to the surface during December through April. The sur- 


face layer is wet for long periods in winter and spring. 
Plants suffer from lack of water during dry periods in 
summer and fall. 

Most of the acreage is in woodland or is idle. 

Potential as cropland is poor. The uneven surface inter- 
feres with tillage operations, and flooding limits the cho- 
ice of crops. À suitable crop is soybeans. Potential as 
pastureland is fair. Suitable pasture plants include com- 
mon bermudagrass and bahiagrass. These soils are friable 
and are somewhat easy to keep in good tilth. A surface 
drainage system is needed on cropland and pastureland to 
remove excess water from the surface. Proper manage- 
ment of crop residue helps maintain organic matter con- 
tent and reduce soil losses by erosion. Most crops and 
pasture plants respond well to complete fertilizer. Lime is 
generally needed. 

Potential for urban use is very poor. Wetness and 
flooding are limitations when these soils are used for sep- 
tie tank absorption fields, sanitary landfills, homesites, 
and local roads and streets. Low strength is a limitation 
when the soil is used as foundations or construction 
material. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is poor. Wet- 
ness and flooding are the main limitations. Capability sub- 
class IVw; woodland suitability group 2w9. 

11—Gallion silt loam. This nearly level soil is on the 
very narrow natural levee of Bayou Vermilion on the al- 
luvial plain in the eastern part of the parish. It formed in 
loamy alluvium. It is in areas of about 10 to 75 acres. 
Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is slightly acid, brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thiek. The subsoil to a depth of 19 
inches is neutral, yellowish red silty clay loam. To a depth 
of 46 inches, it is moderately alkaline, yellowish red, 
stratified very fine sandy loam and silt loam. The under- 
lying material to a depth of 60 inches or more, is 
moderately alkaline, dark gray silty clay loam. 

This soil is moderately high in fertility. Plant roots 
penetrate the soil easily, and water and air move at a 
moderate rate through the soil. Water runs off the sur- 
face at a slow rate. The soil is not wet. Typically, the 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of more than 6 
feet; in places, however, it is at a depth of 4 to 6 feet dur- 
ing December through April. Sufficient water is available 
to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Iberia and Baldwin soils. 

Most of the acreage is in eropland, pastureland, and 
urban use. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is very good. The 
nearly level slopes and high fertility make this soil 
favorable for cultivated crops and pasture plants. The use 
of multirow equipment is restricted because in most 
places rows must be short. 

The main suitable crops are soybeans, corn, sugarcane, 
grain sorghum, and truck crops. The main suitable 
pasture plants are common bermudagrass, bahiagrass, 
white clover, improved bermudagrass, and ryegrass. The 
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soil is friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be 
worked over a wide range of moisture content. Traffic 
pans develop easily but can be broken up by deep plowing 
or chiseling. Land grading or smoothing improves surface 
drainage and increases the efficieney of farm equipment, 
Proper management of crop residue helps maintain or- 
ganic matter content and reduce soil losses by erosion. 
Most crops and pasture plants respond well to complete 
fertilizers. Lime is generally not needed. 

Potential for urban use and intensive recreation areas 
is good. Shrink-swell potential is a minor limitation when 
the soil is used as foundations or construction material. 
Capability class I; woodland suitability group 204. 

12— Iberia silty clay. This nearly level soil is in broad 
areas on the natural levees of Bayou Teche on the alluvial 
plain in the eastern part of the parish. It formed in clayey 
alluvium. It is in areas of about 10 to 300 acres. Slopes 
are less than 1 percent. 

"Typically, the surface layer is neutral, very dark gray 
silty elay to a depth of 9 inches and neutral, black clay to 
a depth of 14 inches. The subsoil, to a depth of 47 inches, 
is moderately alkaline, gray clay mottled with olive yellow 
and yellowish brown. The underlying material, to a depth 
of 77 inches or more, is moderately alkaline, gray silty 
clay loam mottled with yellowish brown. 

The soil is high in fertility. Plant roots penetrate the 
soil with some difficulty, and water and air move at a 
very slow rate through the soil. Water runs off the sur- 
face at a very slow rate. The seasonal high water table 
fluctuates between a depth of 2 feet and the surface dur- 
ing December through April. The soil swells when wet 
and shrinks and cracks when dry. The surface layer is 
wet for long periods in winter and spring. Plants suffer 
from lack of water during dry periods in summer and fall 
of some years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Baldwin and Sharkey soils. 

Most. of the acreage is in cropland and pastureland. A 
small acreage is in woodland. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is good. The 
nearly level slopes and high fertility make this soil 
favorable for cultivated crops; however, wetness and 
clayey texture are less favorable features for this use. 
The main suitable crops are rice, soybeans, sugarcane, and 
okra. The main suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, dallisgrass, ryegrass, tall 
fescue, and white clover. This soil is difficult to keep in 
good tilth. It can be worked within only a narrow range 
of moisture content. Wetness can delay planting and har- 
vesting. A drainage system is needed on cropland and 
pastureland. Land grading or smoothing improves surface 
drainage and increases the efficiency of farm equipment. 
Proper management of crop residue helps maintain or- 
ganic matter content and reduce soil losses by erosion. Ir- 
rigation is needed for rice. Most crops and pasture plants 
respond well to complete fertilizer. Lime is generally not 
needed. 


Potential for urban use is poor. Wetness is a limitation 
for such uses as septie tank absorption fields, sanitary 
landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. High 
shrink-swell potential is a limitation to use as foundations 
or construction material. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is poor. Wet- 
ness and the clayey surface layer are limitations to such 
uses as playgrounds and golf courses. Capability subelass 
IIIw; woodland suitability group 2w6. 

13—Jeanerette silt loam. This level to nearly level soil 
is in broad areas on the terrace upland in the western 
part of the parish. It formed in loess or mixed loess and 
alluvial sediments. It is in areas of about 20 to more than 
1,000 acres. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is slightly acid, very dark 
gray silt loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth 
of 16 inches is neutral, black silty clay loam. To a depth of 
33 inches, it is moderately alkaline, dark grayish brown 
and grayish brown silty clay loam mottled with light olive 
brown, and to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is 
moderately alkaline, grayish brown silt loam mottled with 
yellowish brown. 

This soil is high in fertility. Plant roots penetrate the 
soil easily, and water and air move at a moderatly slow 
rate through the soil Water runs off the surface at a 
slow rate. The seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between depths of 1 and 2.5 feet during December 
through April The surface layer is wet for significant 
periods in winter and spring. Sufficient water is available 
to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Patoutville, Frost, Judice, and Crowley soils. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland and pastureland. A 
small acreage is in urban uses. Rice is the main crop. 

Potential for cropland and pastureland is very good. 
The level to nearly level slopes, high fertility, and loamy 
texture make this soil favorable for cultivated erops; how- 
ever, wetness is a less favorable feature for this use. The 
main suitable crops are soybeans, rice, corn, sugarcane, 
and truck crops. The main suitable pasture plants are 
common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, white 
clover, ryegrass, bahiagrass, and dallisgrass. This soil is 
friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be worked 
over a somewhat wide range of moisture content. Traffic 
pans develop easily but can be broken up by deep plowing 
or chiseling. A surface drainage system is generally 
needed for most cultivated crops. Land grading or 
smoothing improves surface drainage and increases the 
efficiency of farm equipment. Proper management of crop 
residue helps maintain organie matter content and reduce 
soil losses by erosion. Most erops and pasture plants 
respond well to complete fertilizer. Lime is not needed. 

Potential for urban use is fair. Wetness is a limitation 
to such uses as septie tank absorption fields, sanitary 
landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. Low 
strength is a limitation to use as foundations or construc- 
tion material. 
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Potential for intensive recreation areas is fair. Wetness 
is a limitation to such uses as playgrounds and golf cour- 
ses. Capability subelass IIw; woodland suitability group 
2w5. 


14—Haplaquolls, occasionally flooded. These highly 
variable, occasionally flooded soils are in a long, narrow 
band at the base of the escarpment from the terrace 
upland to the alluvial plain at the eastern edge of the 
parish. These soils formed in sandy to clayey Mississippi 
River alluvial deposits and silty sediments washed from 
the terrace upland. They are in one tract of about 306 
acres. Elevation ranges from 10 to 15 feet above sea 
level. Slopes are mainly less than 1 percent but range to 
as much as 2 percent in places. 

Nearly one-fourth of the area is in water-filled pits 
from which sand has been mined. The rest of the area is 
in waste dumps, woodland, pastureland, and industrial 
sites. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is poor. Wetness, 
flooding, and the variable nature of the soils are limita- 
tions. Soybeans and grain sorghum are suitable crops, and 
common bermudagrass and bahiagrass are suitable 
pasture plants. Drainage is generally needed. The 
response of crops to fertilizer is variable because of the 
variable nature of the soils. Lime is generally not needed. 

Potential for urban use and intensive recreation areas 
is poor. Flooding and the highly variable nature of the 
Soils are the main limitations. Capability subclass IVw; 
not assigned to a woodland suitability group. 

17—Memphis silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. This 
nearly level soil is on broad stream divides on the terrace 
upland in the eastern part of the parish. It formed in 
loess. It is in areas of about 10 to 400 aeres. 

Typieally the surface layer is medium acid, dark gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of 18 inches is very strongly acid, dark yellowish 
brown silty clay loam. To a depth of 32 inches, it is 
strongly acid, dark brown silty clay loam, and to a depth 
of 53 inches, it is medium acid, dark brown silt loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 82 inches or more, is 
slightly acid, dark brown silt loam. 

This soil is moderate in fertility. Plant roots penetrate 
the soil easily, and water and air move at a moderate rate 
through the soil. Water runs off the surface at a medium 
rate. This soil is not wet during any season. The seasonal 
high water table is at a depth of more than 6 feet. Suffi- 
cient water is available to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Coteau and Frost soils. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland, pastureland, and 
urban use. À large part of the urban development in the 
parish is on this soil. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is good. The 
nearly level slopes and loamy texture make this soil 
favorable for cultivated erops; however, moderate fertili- 
ty is a less favorable feature for this use. The main suita- 
ble erops are sugarcane, soybeans, corn, sweet potatoes, 
grain sorghum, and truck crops. The main suitable 


pasture plants are common bermudagrass, bahiagrass, 
ryegrass, improved bermudagrass, white clover, vetch, 
southern wild winter peas, and annual lespedeza. This soil 
is friable and easy to keep in good tilth. It can be worked 
over a wide range of moisture content. Traffie pans form 
easily but can be broken up by deep plowing and chisel- 
ing. Proper management of crop residue helps maintain 
organie matter content and reduce soil losses by erosion. 
Land grading or smoothing improves surface drainage 
and increases the efficieney of farm equipment. Most 
crops and pasture plants respond well to complete fertil- 
izer. Lime is generally needed. 

Potential for urban use is good; low strength, however, 
is a limitation to some uses. This is considered the choice 
soil of the parish for most urban uses mainly because of 
the high elevation and consequent small chance of flood- 
ing; the good drainage; the loamy texture, which is easy 
to work; and the nearly level slopes. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is good. Good 
drainage, loamy texture, and nearly level slopes are 
favorable soil features | (fig. 6)| Capability class I; 
woodland suitability group 107. 

18—Memphis silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This 
very gently sloping to gently sloping soil is on narrow 
stream divides on the terrace upland in the eastern part 
of the parish. It formed in loess. It is in areas of about 10 
to 200 aeres. 

Typically, the surface layer is medium acid, brown silt 
loam about 6 inches thiek. The subsoil to a depth of 36 
inches is strongly acid, dark brown silty clay loam. To a 
depth of 64 inches or more, it is medium acid, dark brown 
silt loam. 

This soil is moderate in fertility. Plant roots penetrate 
the soil easily, and water and air move at a moderate rate 
through the soil. Water runs off the surface at a medium 
to rapid rate. This soil is not wet during any season. The 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of more than 6 
feet. Sufficient water is available to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Coteau soils and Memphis soils that have slopes of 
more than 5 percent. 

Most of the acreage is in eropland, pastureland, and 
urban uses. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is good) (fig. 7). 
The loamy texture makes this soil favorable for cultivated 
erops; however, erosion is somewhat of a concern when 
the soil is bare. The main suitable crops are sugarcane, 
soybeans, corn, sweet potatoes, grain sorghum, and truck 
crops. The main suitable pasture plants are common 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, improved bermu- 
dagrass, white clover, vetch, southern wild winter peas, 
and annual lespedeza. This soil is friable and easy to keep 
in good tilth. It can be worked over a wide range of 
moisture content. Traffic pans form easily but can be 
broken up by deep plowing and chiseling. Proper manage- 
ment of erop residue helps maintain organic matter con- 
tent and reduce soil losses by erosion. Striperopping or 
contour farming is needed on cropland to help reduce ero- 
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sion. Most crops and pasture plants respond well to 
complete fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 

Potential for urban use is good; low strength, however, 
is a limitation to some uses. 

Good surface drainage, loamy texture, and high eleva- 
tions make this one of the choice soils in the parish for 
urban uses. 

Potential for intensive recreation uses is good. Good 
drainage is a favorable soil feature. Capability subclass 
Ille; woodland suitability group 107. 

19—Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
moderately sloping soil is on side slopes on the terrace 
upland in the eastern part of the parish. It formed in 
loess. It is in areas of 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically the surface layer is slightly acid, brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 46 
inches is strongly acid, dark brown silty clay loam. To a 
depth of 60 inches, it is slightly acid, dark brown silt 
oam. 

This soil is moderate in fertility. Plant roots penetrate 
the soil easily, and water and air move at a moderate rate 
through the soil Water runs off the surface at a rapid 
rate. This soil is not wet during any season. The seasonal 
high water table is at a depth of more than 6 feet. Plants 
suffer from lack of water during dry periods in summer 
and fall of some years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Memphis soils that have slopes of more than 8 percent 
and a few small areas of Memphis soils that have lost 
most of their original topsoil through erosion. 

Most of the acreage is in pastureland. A small acreage 
is in urban uses and cropland. 

Potential as cropland is fair, and potential as pasture- 
land is good. The loamy texture makes this soil somewhat 
favorable for cultivated crops; because of slope, however, 
erosion is a concern when the soil is bare. 

The main suitable crops are soybeans, sugarcane, sweet 
potatoes, grain sorghums, and truck crops. The main 
suitable pasture plants are common bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, ryegrass, improved bermudagrass, southern 
wild winter peas, white clover, vetch, and annual 
lespedeza. This soil is friable and easy to keep in good 
tilth. It ean be worked over a wide range of moisture con- 
tent. Traffic pans form easily but can be broken up by 
deep plowing or chiseling. Slopes restrict the use of some 
farm equipment. Proper management of crop residue 
helps maintain organic matter content and reduce soil 
losses by erosion. Contour farming, terraces, or strip- 
eropping is needed on cropland to help reduce erosion. 
Most erops and pasture plants respond well to complete 
fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 

Potential for urban use is good; low strength, however, 
is a limitation to use as foundations or construction 
material. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is good, but 
slope is a limitation to use for playgrounds. Capability 
subclass IIIw; woodland suitability group 107. 


21—Judice silty clay loam. This level soil is on broad 
flats on the terrace upland in the western part of the 
parish. It formed in clayey alluvium. It is in areas of 
about 100 to more than 1,500 acres. Slopes are less than 
0.5 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is neutral, very dark gray 
silty clay loam to a depth of 6 inches and moderately al- 
kaline, black silty clay to a depth of 17 inches. The subsoil 
to a depth of 38 inches is moderately alkaline, dark gray 
silty clay mottled with yellowish brown. To a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is moderately alkaline, light gray silty 
clay mottled with yellowish brown. 

This soil is moderately high in fertility. Plant roots 
penetrate the soil with some difficulty, and water and air 
move at a very slow rate through the soil. Water runs off 
the surface at a very slow rate. The seasonal high water 
table fluctuates between a depth of 2 feet and the surface 
during December through April. The soil swells when wet 
and shrinks and cracks when dry. The surface layer is 
wet for long periods in winter and spring. This soil dries 
out more slowly than most of the adjoining soils at higher 
elevations. Sufficient water is available to plants in most 
years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Jeanerette and Mowata soils. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland. À small acreage is 
used for crawfish ponds. 

Potential as eropland and pastureland is fair. The level 
slopes and high fertility make this soil favorable for eul- 
tivated crops; however, wetness and clayey texture are 
less favorable features for this use. The main suitable 
erops are rice, sugarcane, and soybeans. The main suitable 
pasture plants are common bermudagrass, bahiagrass, 
dallisgrass, tall fescue, and white clover. This soil is dif- 
ficult to keep in good tilth. It can be worked within only a 
narrow range of moisture content. Wetness can delay the 
planting and harvesting of cultivated erops and pasture 
plants. A drainage system is needed on cropland and 
pastureland. Land grading or smoothing improves surface 
drainage and increases the efficiency of farm equipment. 
Proper management of crop residue helps maintain or- 
ganic matter content and reduce soil losses by erosion. Ir- 
rigation is needed for rice. Most crops and pasture plants 
respond well to complete fertilizer. Lime is generally not 
needed. 

Potential for urban use is poor. Wetness is a limitation 
to such uses as septic tank absorption fields, sanitary 
landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. High 
shrink-swell potential is a limitation to use as foundations 
or construction material. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is poor. Wet- 
ness is a limitation to such uses as playgrounds and golf 
courses. Capability subclass IIIw; woodland suitability 
group 2w9. 

22—Mowata-Frost complex. This complex consists of 
small areas of Frost and Mowata soils that are so in- 
termingled that they could not be separated at the scale 
selected for mapping. These soils are on broad flats on 
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the terrace upland in the western part of the parish. They 
are in areas of 80 to 300 acres. These soils formed in 
mixed loess and alluvium. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Mowata soils, in small, irregularly shaped swales, make 
up about 55 percent of each mapped area. Typically, the 
surface layer is neutral, dark gray silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 17 
inches, is medium acid, gray silt loam mottled with brown. 
The subsoil to a depth of 35 inches is strongly acid, gray 
silty clay mottled with yellowish brown, and to a depth of 
42 inches, it is medium acid, light brownish gray silty clay 
mottled with yellowish brown. The underlying layer is 
mildly alkaline, light olive gray silty clay loam mottled 
with yellowish brown. 

This Mowata soil is moderate in fertility. Water and air 
move at a very slow rate through the soil Plant roots 
penetrate the soil easily. Water runs off the surface at a 
slow rate. The seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of 2 feet and the surface during 
December through April. The surface layer is wet for 
long periods in winter and spring. The soil dries out more 
slowly than most. of the adjoining soils at higher eleva- 
tions. Sufficient water is available to plants in most years. 

Frost soils, in small, irregularly shaped, nearly level 
areas at slightly higher elevations than Mowata soils, 
make up about 45 percent of each mapped area. Typically, 
the surface layer is slightly acid, dark gray silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 
11 inches, is strongly acid, gray silt loam. The subsoil to a 
depth of 27 inches is very strongly acid, gray silty clay 
loam mottled with yellowish brown. To a depth of 40 
inches, it is very strongly acid, olive gray silty clay loam 
mottled with brown, and to a depth of 60 inches or more, 
it is slightly acid, light brownish gray silt loam mottled 
with brown. 

This Frost soil is moderate in fertility. Water and air 
move at a slow rate through the soil. Plant roots 
penetrate the soil easily. Water runs off the surface at a 
slow rate. The seasonal high water table fluctuates 
between a depth of 1.5 feet and the surface during 
December through April. The surface layer is wet for 
long periods in winter and spring. Sufficient water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Jeanerette soils at slightly higher elevations and 
Judice soils in the broad flats. Also included are small 
areas, in swales, of soils that are subject to flooding. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland. A small acreage is in 
pastureland. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is fair. Soil wet- 
ness interferes with tillage operations. The main suitable 
crops are rice, soybeans, sweet potatoes, sugarcane, corn, 
and grain sorghum. The main suitable pasture plants are 
common  bermudagrass, improved  bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, ryegrass, vetch, southern wild winter peas, 
and annual lespedeza. These soils are friable but 
somewhat difficult to keep in good tilth because of sur- 
face crusting. Traffic pans develop easily but can be 


broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. A surface 
drainage system is needed for most cultivated crops and 
pasture plants. Land grading or smoothing improves sur- 
face drainage and increases the efficiency of farm equip- 
ment. Proper management of crop residue helps maintain 
organic matter content, which in turn reduces surface 
crusting and soil loss by erosion. Irrigation is needed for 
rice. Most crops and pasture plants respond well to 
complete fertilizer. Lime is generally needed. 

Potential for urban use is poor. Wetness is a limitation 
when the soil is used for septic tank absorption fields, 
sanitary landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. 
Low strength is a limitation when the soil is used as foun- 
dations or construction material. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is poor. Wet- 
ness is the main limitation. Capability subclass IIIw; 
woodland suitability group 2w9. 

23—Patoutville silt loam. This nearly level soil is on 
broad stream divides throughout most of the terrace 
upland. It formed in loess. It is in areas of about 10 to 600 
acres. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is slightly acid, brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 10 inches, is slightly acid, dark grayish brown 
silt loam. The subsoil to a depth of 20 inches is neutral, 
dark grayish brown silty elay loam mottled with red. To a 
depth of 32 inches, it is neutral, grayish brown silty clay 
loam mottled with red and yellowish brown, and to a 
depth of 60 inches or more, it is mildly alkaline, gray silt 
loam mottled with yellowish brown. 

This soil is moderate in fertility. Plant roots penetrate 
the soil easily, and water and air move at a slow rate 
through the soil Water runs off the surface at a slow 
rate. The seasonal high water table fluctuates between 
depths of 2 and 3 feet during December through April. 
The surface layer is wet for significant periods in winter 
and spring. Sufficient water is available to plants in most 
years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Coteau, Frost, Jeanerette, and Crowley soils. Also in- 
cluded are small areas of Patoutville soils that have 
slopes of more than 1 percent. 

Most of the acreage is in cropland and pastureland. A 
small acreage is in urban use. 

Potential as eropland and pastureland is good. The 
nearly level slopes and loamy texture make this soil 
favorable for eultivated erops; however, wetness is a less 
favorable feature for this use. The main suitable crops 
are soybeans, sugareane, grain sorghum, sweet potatoes, 
rice, and truck crops. The main suitable pasture plants 
are common bermudagrass, bahiagrass, ryegrass, im- 
proved bermudagrass, vetch, southern wild winter peas, 
and annual lespedeza. This soil is friable and easy to keep 
in good tilth. It ean be worked over a fairly wide range of 
moisture content. Traffic pans develop easily but can be 
broken up by deep plowing or chiseling. A surface 
drainage system is generally needed for most cultivated 
erops. Land grading and smoothing improve surface 
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drainage and increase the efficieney of farm equipment. 
Irrigation is needed for rice Proper management 
of crop residue helps maintain organic matter content and 
reduce soil losses by erosion. Most erops and pasture 
plants respond well to complete fertilizer. Lime is 
generally needed. 

Potential for urban use is fair. Wetness is a limitation 
to such uses as septic tank absorption fields, sanitary 
landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. Low 
strength is a limitation to use as foundations or construc- 
tion material, 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is fair. Wetness 
is a limitation to such uses as playgrounds and golf cour- 
ses. Capability subclass IIw; woodland suitability group 
1w8. 

24—Sharkey clay. This level soil is in broad areas ad- 
jacent to the natural level of Bayou Teche on the alluvial 
plain in the eastern part of the parish. It formed in clayey 
alluvium. It is in areas of about 20 to 300 acres. Slopes 
are less than 0.5 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is mildly alkaline, dark gray 
clay about 8 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 45 
inches, is moderately alkaline, gray clay mottled with 
shades of brown. The underlying material, to a depth of 
60 inehes or more, is moderately alkaline, gray clay mot- 
tled with yellowish brown. 

This soil is high in fertility. Plant roots penetrate the 
Soil with some diffieulty, and water and air move at a 
very slow rate through the soil. Water runs off the sur- 
face at a slow rate. The seasonal high water fluctuates 
between a depth of 2 feet and the surface during 
December through April The soil swells when wet and 
shrinks and cracks when dry. The surface layer is wet for 
long periods in winter and spring. Sufficient water is 
available to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Iberia and Baldwin soils. Also ineluded are small areas 
of soils, along Bayou Vermilion, that are similar to Shar- 
key soils but that are reddish brown. 

Most of the acreage is in woodland and pastureland. A 
small acreage is in cropland. 

Potential as cropland and pastureland is good. The level 
slopes and high fertility make this soil favorable for cul- 
tivated crops; however, wetness and clayey texture are 
less favorable features for this use. The main suitable 
crops are soybeans, sugarcane, grain sorghum, and rice. 
The main suitable pasture plants are common bermu- 
dagrass, bahiagrass, dallisgrass, ryegrass, tall fescue, 
southern wild winter pea, veteh, and white clover. This 
soil is difficult to keep in good tilth. It can be worked 
only within a narrow range of moisture content. Wetness 
can delay planting and harvesting. À drainage system is 
needed on cropland and pastureland. Land grading or 
smoothing improves surface drainage and increases the 
efficiency of farm equipment. Proper management of crop 
residue helps maintain organic matter content and reduce 
soil losses by erosion. Irrigation is needed for rice. Most 
crops other than legumes respond well to nitrogen fertil- 
izer. Other fertilizers or lime generally are not needed. 


Potential for urban use is poor. Wetness is a limitation 
to such uses as septie tank absorption fields, sanitary 
landfills, homesites, and local roads and streets. High 
shrink-swell potential is a limitation to use as foundations 
or construction material. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is poor. Wet- 
ness and high shrink-swell potential are limitations to use 
for playgrounds and golf courses. Capability subclass 
IIIw; woodland suitability group 2w6. 

25—Sharkey clay, frequently flooded. This level soil is 
in broad areas at low elevations adjacent to the natural 
level of Bayou Teche on the alluvial plain in the eastern 
part of the parish. It formed in clayey alluvium. It is in 
areas of about 10 to 100 acres. Slopes are less than 0.5 
percent. This soil is subject to frequent flooding by runoff 
from higher areas. 

Typically, the surface layer is neutral dark grayish 
brown clay about 3 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 
12 inches is mildly alkaline, gray clay mottled with yel- 
lowish brown. To a depth of 46 inches, it is moderately al- 
kaline, light brownish gray clay mottled with yellowish 
brown. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches 
or more, is moderately alkaline, gray clay mottled with 
yellowish brown. 

This soil is high in fertility. Plant roots penetrate the 
soil with diffieulty, and water and air move at a very slow 
rate through the soil Water runs off the surface at a 
very slow rate. The soil is flooded with 1 to 3 feet of 
water once or more each year. During periods when the 
soil is not flooded, the seasonal high water table fluctu- 
ates between a depth of 2 feet and the surface. The soil 
swells when wet and shrinks and eraeks when dry. Suffi- 
cient water is available to plants in most years. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Iberia and Fausse soils. 

Most of the acreage is in woodland. A very small acre- 
age is in pastureland. 

Potential as eropland is very poor, and potential as 
pastureland is poor. Flooding precludes use as cropland 
and restricts the choice of plants and the grazing time on 
pastureland. The main suitable pasture plants are com- 
mon bermudagrass and bahiagrass. 

Potential for urban use and intensive reereation areas 
is very poor. The hazard of flooding is difficult to over- 
come. 

If flooding were controlled, however, this soil would 
have good potential as pastureland and cropland and poor 
potential for urban use and intensive recreation areas. 
Capability subclass Vw; woodland suitability group 3w6. 

26—Udifluvents, loamy. These nearly level, dominantly 
loamy soils are adjacent to and on the inside bends of the 
Vermilion River from Lafayette to the southern bounda- 
ry of the parish. These soils are made up of highly varia- 
ble, dominantly loamy material that was pumped from the 
Vermilion River channel. The deposits range from silty 
clay loam to loamy fine sand. These soils are in areas of 
15 to 65 acres. Slopes are generally less than 1 percent, 
but the surface is uneven and contains numerous small 
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swales and potholes. Elevation ranges from 15 to 25 feet 
above sea level, 

Included with these soils in mapping are numerous 
small areas of soils that are subject to flooding. 

Most of the acreage is in woodland and urban use. 

Potential as eropland and pastureland is poor. The small 
size of the areas, the variable nature of the soils, and the 
uneven surface interfere with tillage operations. 

The main suitable crops are soybeans, truck crops, 
grain sorghum, and corn. The main suitable pasture plants 
are common bermudagrass, improved bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, white clover, and ryegrass. These soils can be 
worked over a somewhat wide range of moisture content. 
A surface drainage system is generally needed. Land 
grading or smoothing improves surface drainage and in- 
creases the efficiency of farm equipment. Proper manage- 
ment of crop residue helps maintain organic matter con- 
tent and reduce soil losses by erosion. Crop response to 
fertilizer is variable because of the variable nature of the 
soils. Lime is needed in places. 

Potential for urban use is poor. These pumped materi- 
als are subject to settlement; therefore, pilings are 
generally required if building foundations are to be 
adequate. 

Potential for intensive recreation areas is poor. The 
uneven surface and poor foundation material are limita- 
tions. Capability subclass IIIw; not assigned to a 
woodland suitability group. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. It 
is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, to 
the limitations and potentials of natural resources and the 
environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related failures 
in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive notes 
about the nature of the soils and about unique aspects of 
behavior of the soils. These notes include data on erosion, 
drought damage to specific erops, yield estimates, flood- 
ing, the functioning of septie systems, and other factors 
affecting the productivity, potential, and limitations of the 
Soils under various uses and management. In this way, 
field experience and measured data on soil properties and 
performance are used as a basis for predicting soil 
behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops, pasture, and woodland, 
and as sites for buildings, highways and other transporta- 
tion systems, sanitary facilities, parks and other recrea- 
tion facilities, and wildlife habitat. From the data 
presented, the potential of each soil for specified land 
uses ean be determined, soil limitations to these land uses 
can be identified, and costly failures in houses and other 
structures, caused by unfavorable soil properties, can be 


avoided. A site where soil properties are favorable can be 
selected, or practices that will overcome the soil limita- 
tions can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productivi- 
ty of the survey area or other broad planning area and on 
the environment. Productivity and the environment are 
closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with the 
natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of roadfill and topsoil. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, side- 
walks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


M. DALE ROCKETT, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, helped write this section. 


The major management concerns in the use of the soils 
for crops and pasture are described in this section. In ad- 
dition, the system of land capability classification used by 
the Soil Conservation Service is explained and the esti- 
mated yields of selected crops and pasture plants are 
presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall 
agricultural potential of the survey area and about the 
management practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing eompanies, planners, 
eonservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, infor- 
mation about management is presented in the section 
“Soil maps for detailed planning." Planners of manage- 
ment systems for individual fields or farms should also 
consider the detailed information given in the description 
of each soil. 

Specific recommendations for fertilizers, crop varieties, 
and seeding mixtures are not given. These change from 
time to time as more complete information is obtained. 
For more detailed information consult the local staff of 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Extension Service, or 
the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station. 

About 149,000 aeres in Lafayette Parish were used for 
erops and pasture in 1967, according to a conservation 
needs inventory published in 1969. Of this total, about 
78,000 acres were used for crops, mainly soybeans, rice, 
and sugarcane, and more than 71,000 acres were used for 
pasture. Acreage in erops and pasture has gradually been 
decreasing as more and more land is used for urban 
development. The aereage in urban use has been growing 
at the rate of about 1,200 acres per year in the last 
decade. 

Differences among the soils in such factors as fertility 
needs, erodibility, organie matter content, water available 
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for plant growth, drainage needs, and flooding hazard 
result in differences in erop suitability and management 
needs. Each farm has its own soil pattern and, therefore, 
its own management concerns. Some principles of farm 
management procedures, however, apply only to specific 
soils and certain crops. This section of the survey 
presents the general principles of management which can 
be applied widely to the soils of Lafayette Parish. 

The soils in Lafayette Parish range in reaction from 
strongly acid to moderately alkaline in the surface layer. 
Most soils that are used for crops are low in organic 
matter content and in available nitrogen. Sharkey soils 
generally need only nitrogen fertilizers for nonleguminous 
crops. Acy, Iberia, Jeanerette, and Judice soils generally 
do not need lime but do need phosphorus, potassium, and 
nitrogen for nonleguminous crops. The rest of the soils in 
the parish generally need a complete fertilizer for crops 
and pasture plants. Lime is also generally needed for 
pasture plants, although the Crowley soils that have been 
irrigated with alkaline water do not need lime. The 
amount of fertilizer needed depends on the crop to be 
grown, on past eropping history, on level of yield desired, 
and on the kind of soil. It should be determined on the 
basis of a laboratory analysis. 

A soil sample for laboratory testing should consist of a 
single soil type and should represent no more than 10 
acres. Aricultural agencies in the parish can supply 
detailed information and instructions on preparation of 
soil samples (4). 

Organic matter is important as a source of nitrogen for 
crop growth. It is also important in increasing water in- 
take rates, reducing surface crusting, reducing soil losses 
by erosion, and in promoting good tilth. With the excep- 
tion of Jeanerette, Judice, and Iberia soils, the soils in 
Lafayette Parish are low in organic matter content. 

The content of organic matter can be increased to a 
limited extent if plants that have extensive root systems 
and an abundance of foliage are grown, if plant residue is 
left on the surface, if manure is added, and if perennial 
grasses and legumes are grown in rotation with other 
erops. In this parish, residue from rice straw and sugar- 
cane are important in maintaining organic matter content. 

Soils need to be tilled only enough to prepare a seedbed 
and to control weeds. Excessive tillage usually destroys 
the structure of the soil. Some of the fine textured soils 
in the parish become cloddy if they are cultivated at a 
certain high moisture content. A compacted layer 
develops in the medium textured soils if they are plowed 
at the same depth for long periods or if they are plowed 
when wet. This compacted layer is generally known as a 
traffic pan or plowpan, and it develops just below plow 
depth. The rate of development of this compacted layer 
can be reduced by not plowing when the soil is wet and 
by varying the depths of plowing. Developed compacted 
layers can be broken up by subsoiling or chiseling. Sub- 
soiling has not increased yields of sugarcane on silty soils 
of the terrace upland, according to USDA Handbook No. 
417 (27). 


Soils can be protected from heavy rains by using til- 
lage implements that stir the surface but leave crop 
residue on or near the surface. This residue helps reduce 
surface crusting, slow runoff, increase infiltration, and 
control erosion. 

Many of the soils in the parish need surface drainage to 
make them more suitable for crops. Many of the areas in 
the parish are drained by a gravity drainage system con- 
sisting of field drains (quarter drains) laterals (V- 
ditches), and main ditches. The success of these systems 
depends on the availability of outlets. Another method 
used to improve drainage in the parish is land grading or 
smoothing. This more recent approach to drainage con- 
sists of precision smoothing to a uniform grade. This 
practice creates larger and more uniformly shaped fields 
which are more adapted to the use of modern, multirow 
farm equipment. 

There are numerous shallow, saucer-shaped depressions 
throughout the terrace upland. These depressions are lo- 
cally known as “platins.” They are about 1/2 acre to 3 
acres in size and contain water most of the time. They are 
difficult to drain adequately. 

In a good cropping system, the sequence of crops 
should be such that the soil is covered with vegetation as 
much of the year as possible. In this parish, rice is usually 
grown 1 year in 3 in rotation with pasture or soybeans. 
The organie matter content of the soil can be improved 
by properly using the residue of the rice plants. Three 
crops of sugarcane are generally obtained from each 
planting. After the third crop, the field is usually fallowed 
for 1 year or planted to soybeans. 

A suitable cropping system varies with the needs of the 
farmer and the soil. Additional information on eropping 
systems can be obtained from the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, the Extension Service, or the Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Soil erosion is a major soil concern on some of the 
Memphis and Coteau soils when these soils are bare of a 
vegetative cover. Loss of the surface layer through ero- 
sion is damaging for two reasons. First, productivity is 
reduced as the surface layer is lost and part of the subsoil 
is incorporated into the plow layer. Second, soil erosion on 
farmland results in sedimentation in streams and rivers. 
Control of erosion minimizes sedimentation and improves 
the quality of water for municipal uses, for recreation, 
and for fish and wildlife. 

Terraces, contouring, and contour striperopping can be 
used to reduce soil loss. These practices are best adapated 
to soils that have smooth, uniform slopes. Terracing and 
striperopping are not adapted to the production of sugar- 
cane on these soils. 

A cropping system that keeps a vegetative cover on the 
soil for extended periods is another effective method of 
controlling soil erosion. The control of erosion is not dif- 
fieult on most soils of the parish because of their level 
and nearly level slopes. Nevertheless, sheet erosion is 
somewhat high on fallow, plowed fields and in newly con- 
structed drainage ditches. Some gully erosion occurs at 
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overfalls into drainage ditches. Sheet erosion can be 
reduced by maintaining a cover of vegetation or vegeta- 
tive residue on the soil as much of the time as possible, 
by holding the number of times a erop is cultivated to a 
minimum, and by controlling weeds using methods other 
than fallow plowing. Newly constructed ditches should be 
seeded immediately after construction, Water control 


structures placed at overfalls into drainage ditches help 
control gully erosion. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of the 
principal_crops under a high level of management are 
shown [table 5] In any given year, yields ns be higher 
or lower than those indieated in the table because of 
variations in climatie conditions or other climatic factors. 
Absence of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is 
not suited to or not eommonly grown on the soil or that a 
given crop is not commonly irrigated. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the ex- 
perience and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby parishes were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and erop management practices were used. Pasture yields 
were estimated for the most productive varieties of 
grasses suited to the climate and the soil. A few farmers 
may be obtaining average yields higher than those shown 
injêzble | 

The management needed to achieve the indicated yields 
of the various erops depends on the kind of soil and the 
erop. Such management provides drainage, erosion con- 
trol and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate tillage practices, including time of tillage and 
seedbed preparation and tiling when soil moisture is 
favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, and harmful 
insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum levels of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for 
each crop; effective use of crop residues, barnyard 
manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting erops with 
the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of all fieldwork. 

The estimated yields reflect the produetive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The produetivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local of- 
fices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service can provide information about the 


management concerns and productivity of the soils for 
these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and 
generally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for in- 
terpretations designed to show suitability and limitations 
of groups of soils for rangeland, for forest trees, or for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. These 
levels are defined in the following paragraphs. A survey 
area may not have soils of all classes. 

CAPABILITY CLASSES, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals I through VIII. The nu- 
merals indicate progressively greater limitations and nar- 
rower choices for practical use; they are defined as fol- 
lows: 

Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have very severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

CAPABILITY SUBCLASSES are soil groups within 
one class; they are designated by adding a small letter, e, 
w, s, or c, to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The 
letter e shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion 
unless close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows 
that water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth 
or cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold 
or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
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subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in class 
V are subject to little or no erosion, though they have 
other limitations that restriet their use to pasture, range- 
land, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The capability subclass is identified in the description 
of each map unit in the section "Soil maps for detailed 
planning." 


Woodland management and productivity 


H. FORD FALLIN, woodland conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped write this section. 


Lafayette Parish contains about 4,500 acres of 
woodland. Most of the woodland is on the alluvial plain in 
the extreme eastern part of the parish. About 48 percent 
of the acreage is subject to frequent flooding. 

The main tree species are water tupelo, baldeypress, 
green ash, sugarberry, sweetgum, water oak, American 
elm, eedar elm, Ameriean sycamore, Eastern cottonwood, 
and persimmon. A number of trees grow along fence 
rows, ditchbanks, small drains, and odd areas on the ter- 
race upland. The more common species are Chinese tal- 
lowtree, black cherry, water oak, live oak, roughleaf dog- 
wood, sugarberry, black willow, and Hercules club. Also a 
number of pines have been planted on homesites, mostly 
in and around the city of Lafayette. 

A few fairly good stands of commercial trees are 
produced in the woodlands of the parish. In 1971, accord- 
ing to the Fourteenth Progress Report of the Louisiana 
Forestry Commission, about 245,000 board feet of 
Cypress, oak, and gum timber were harvested in the 
parish. The value of the wood produets under present 
conditions, however, is far below its potential Although 
many of the soils in the parish have good potential as 
woodland, their value as cropland and pastureland and for 
urban use precludes their use as woodland. 

[able € fan information useful to woodland owners 

or forest managers planning use of soils for wood crops. 
Map unit symbols for soils suitable for wood crops are 
listed, and the ordination (woodland suitability) symbol 
for each soil is given. All soils bearing the same ordina- 
tion symbol require the same general kinds of woodland 
management and have about the same potential produc- 
tivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, in- 
dicates the potential productivity of the soils for impor- 
tant trees. The number 1 indicates very high productivity; 
2, high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. The 
Second part of the group, a letter, indicates the major 
kind of soil limitation. The letter x indicates stoniness or 
rockiness; w, excessive water in or on the soil; f, toxic 
substances in the soil; d, restricted root depth; c, elay in 
the upper part of the soil; s, sandy texture; f, high con- 
tent of coarse fragments in the soil profile; and r, steep 
slopes. The letter o indicates insignificant limitations or 
restrictions. If a soil has more than one limitation, priori- 
ty in placing the soil into a limitation elass is in the fol- 
lowing order: x, w, t, d, c, s, f, and r. 


The third element in the symbol, a numeral, indicates 
the kind of trees for which the soils in the group are best 
suited and also indieates the severity of the hazard or 
limitation. The numerals 1, 2, and 3 indicate slight, 
moderate, and severe limitations, respectively, and suita- 
bility for needleleaf trees. The numerals 4, 5, and 6 in- 
dicate slight, moderate, and severe limitations, respective- 
ly, and suitability for broadleaf trees. The numerals 7, 8, 9 
indicate slight, moderate, and severe limitations, respec- 
tively, and suitability for both needleleaf and broadleaf 
trees. 

If table 6|the soils are also rated for a number of fac- 
tors to be considered in management. Slight, moderate, 
and severe are used to indicate the degree of major soil 
limitations. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well-managed woodland. The risk is slight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road con- 
struction, and severe if intensive management or special 
equipment and methods are needed to prevent excessive 
loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the charac- 
teristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management or 
harvesting. A rating of slight indicates that use of equip- 
ment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment or 
time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal limita- 
tion or a need for some modification in management or 
equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limitation, a need 
for special equipment or management, or a hazard in the 
use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings 
when plant competition is not a limiting factor. Seedlings 
from good planting stock that are properly planted during 
a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A rating of slight 
indicates that the expected mortality of the planted 
seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 per- 
cent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or impor- 
tant trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index 
is the average height, in feet, that dominant and codomi- 
nant trees of a given species attain in a specified number 
of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, even- 
aged, unmanaged stands. Important trees are those that 
woodland managers generally favor in intermediate or im- 
provement cuttings. They are selected on the basis of 
growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
cial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 


Engineering 


This section provides information about the use of soils 
for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction material, 
and water management. Among those who can benefit 
from this section are engineers, landowners, community 
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planners, town and city managers, land developers, buil- 
ders, contractors, and farmers and ranchers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the “Soil properties” section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behavior 
of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, 
plasticity index, soil reaction, soil wetness, depth to a 
seasonal high water table, slope, likelihood of flooding, 
natural soil structure or aggregation, in-place soil density, 
and geologic origin of the soil material. Where pertinent, 
data about kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand 
and silt fractions, and the kind of absorbed cations were 
also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil pro- 
perties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in en- 
gineering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to: (1) select potential residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste disposal 
facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of soils 
and geology; (6) find sources of elay and topsoil; (7) plan 
farm drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, ter- 
races, and other structures for soil and water conserva- 
tion; (8) relate performance of structures already built to 
the properties of the kinds of soil on which they are built 
so that performance of similar structures on the same or 
a similar soil in other locations can be predicted; and (9) 
predict the trafficability of soils for cross-country move- 
ment of vehicles and construction equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or 
general designs that will overcome unfavorable soil pro- 
perties and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to 
the use of these data, however, should. be well understood. 
First, the data are generally not presented for soil 
material below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the 
scale of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas 
of soils that differ from the dominant soil may be in- 
cluded in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the 


need for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by 
personnel having expertise in the specific use contem- 
lated. 

d The information is presented mainly in tables[ Table 7] 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of limita- 
tions for building site development;[table 8]for sanita 
facilities; and for water management. 
shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source of 
construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this sur- 
vey, ean be used to make additional interpretations and to 
construct interpretive maps for specific uses of land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a spe- 
cial meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low exeavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in[table 7.] A slight limitation indicates that 
soil properties are favorable for the specified use; any 
limitation is minor and easily overcome. A moderate 
limitation indieates that soil properties and site features 
are unfavorable for the specified use, but the limitations 
can be overcome or minimized by special planning and 
design. A severe limitation indicates one or more soil pro- 
perties or site features so unfavorable or difficult to over- 
come that a major increase in construction effort, special 
design, or intensive maintenance is required. For some 
soils rated severe, such costly measures may not be feasi- 
ble. 

Shallow excavations are used for pipelines, sewerlines, 
communications and power transmission lines, basements, 
open ditches, and cemetery plots. Such digging or 
trenching is influenced by the soil wetness of a high 
seasonal water table, the texture and consistence of soils, 
and the tendency of soils to cave in or slough. In addition, 
excavations are affected by the probability of flooding. 
Ratings do not apply to soil horizons below a depth of 6 
feet unless otherwise noted. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings referred to 
[table 7 fre built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion Toads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
For such structures, soils should be sufficiently stable 
that cracking or subsidence of the structure from settling 
or shear failure of the foundation does not occur. These 
ratings were determined from estimates of the shear 
strength, compressibility, and shrink-swell potential of the 
soil Soil texture, plasticity and in-place density, soil wet- 
ness, and depth to a seasonal high water table were also 
eonsidered. Soil wetness and depth to a seasonal high 
water table indicate potential difficulty in providing 
adequate drainage for basements, lawns, and gardens. 
Slope is also an important consideration in the choice of 
sites for these structures and was considered in determin- 
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ing the ratings. Susceptibility to flooding is a serious 
hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in[table 7 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying soil 
material; a base of gravel crushed rock fragments, or soil 
material stabilized with lime or cement; and a flexible or 
rigid surface, commonly asphalt or conerete. The roads 
are graded with soil material at hand, and most cuts and 
fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, and shrink-swell potential are indica- 
tors of the traffic supporting capacity used in making the 
ratings. Soil wetness and flooding affect stability and ease 
of excavation. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials] Table 8|shows the degree and kind of limitations 
of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as daily 
cover for landfills. It is important to observe local or- 
dinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as slight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive main- 
tenance is required. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems of 
tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a sep- 
tic tank into the natural soil Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for this 
use. The soil properties and site features considered are 
those that affect the absorption of the effluent and those 
that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, and susceptibility to flooding. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table could be in- 
stalled or the size of the absorption field could be in- 
creased so that performance is satisfactory. 


Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to hold 
sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid and 
liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and cut 
slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. Aero- 
bie lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage within 
a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil material for 
the lagoon floor and sides is required to minimize seepage 
and contamination of ground water. Unless the soil has 
very slow permeability, contamination of ground water is 
a hazard where the seasonal high water table is above the 
level of the lagoon floor. In soils where the water table is 
seasonally high, seepage of ground water into the lagoon 
can seriously reduce the lagoon's capacity for liquid 
waste. Slope and susceptibility to flooding also affect the 
suitability of sites for sewage lagoons or the cost of con- 
struction. Shear strength and permeability of compacted 
soils affect the performance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill refers to a method of disposing of 
solid waste by placing refuse in successive layers either 
in excavated trenches or on the surface of the soil. The 
waste is spread, compacted, and covered daily with thin 
layers of soil. Landfill areas are subject to heavy vehicu- 
lar traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and trafficabili- 
ty affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The best 
soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to slow 
permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, and are 
not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to be sticky 
and difficult to spread. Soil wetness may be a limitation 
because operating heavy equipment on a wet soil is dif- 
ficult. Seepage into the refuse increases the risk of pollu- 
tion of ground water. 

In the trench type of landfill, ease of excavation also 
affects the suitability of a soil for this purpose. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water seeps into trenches 
and causes problems in filling. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table sheppy 
only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 feet. If 
the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or moderate 
may not be valid. Site investigation is needed before a 
site is selected. 

In the area type of sanitary landfill, refuse is placed on 
the surface of the soil and covered daily with topsoil. The 
limitations caused by soil texture, depth to bedrock, and 
content of stones do not apply to this type of landfill. Soil 
wetness, however, can be a limitation because of difficulty 
in operating equipment. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty are better than 
other soils. Clayey soils may be sticky and difficult to 
spread. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 
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Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the bor- 
row areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, and 
potential for plant growth, 


Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, sand, 
gravel, and topsoil is indicated inf table *]by ratings of 
good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and organic- 
matter content of each soil horizon are important factors 
in rating soils for use as construction materials. Each soil 
is evaluated to the depth observed, generally about 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. The 
performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or ce- 
ment is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such per- 
formance is given in the descriptions of the soil series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 13 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential They are at least moderately well 
drained. Soils rated fair have a plasticity index of less 
than 15 and have other limiting features, such as 
moderate shrink-swell potential or Hits 

Sand and gravel are used in great q i many 
kinds of construction. The ratings mf tabte. s provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources. Fine- 
grained soils are not suitable sources of sand and gravel. 
All soils in Lafayette Parish are fine grained; therefore, 
all soils in the parish are unsuited. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil material 
to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage that 
can result at the area from which the topsoil is taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness of 
suitable material and wetness. The ability of the soil to 
support plantlife is determined by texture, structure, and 
the amount of soluble salts or toxie substances. Organic 
matter in the Al or Ap horizon greatly increases the ab- 
sorption and retention of moisture and nutrients. There- 


fore, the soil material from these horizons should be care- 
fully preserved for later use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable loamy 
material at their surface. They have gentle slopes. They 
are low in soluble salts that ean limit or prevent plant 
growth. They are naturally fertile or respond well to fer- 
tilizer. They are not so wet that excavation is difficult 
during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are firm, loamy soils that contain ap- 
preciable amounts of clay. 

Soils rated poor are very firm, clayey soils and poorly 
drained or very poorly drained soils. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management_practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In [table 10| the degree of soil limitation and soil 
and site features that affect use are indicated for each 
kind of soil. This information is significant in planning, in- 
stalling, and maintaining water control structures. 

Soil and site limitations are expressed as slight, 
moderate, and severe. Slight means that the soil proper- 
ties and site features are generally favorable for the 
specified use and that any limitation is minor and easily 
overcome. Moderate means that some soil properties or 
site features are unfavorable for the specified use but can 
be overcome or modified by special planning and design. 
Severe means that the soil properties and site features 
are so unfavorable and so difficult to correct or overcome 
that major soil reclamation, special design, or intensive 
maintenance is required. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low 
seepage potential, which is determined by permeability. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability, texture, depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement, depth to 
the water table, slope, stability of ditchbanks, susceptibili- 
ty to flooding, and availability of outlets for drainage. 

Trrigation is affected by such features as slope, suscep- 
tibility to flooding, hazard of water erosion, texture, rate 
of water intake at the surface, permeability of the soil 
below the surface layer, available water capacity, need for 
drainage, and depth to the water table. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a com- 
bination of channels and ridges constructed across a slope 
to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into the soil 
or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect suitabili- 
ty of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steepness of 
slope; permeability; ease of establishing vegetation; and 
resistance to water erosion. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff to 
outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect the 
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use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, erodi- 
bility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegetation. 


Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in[table 11 ke- 
cording to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restrictive 
Soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture of 
the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but im- 
portant in evaluating a site, are location and accessibility 
of the area, size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, the ability of the soil to support vegetation, ac- 
cess to water, potential water impoundment sites availa- 
ble, and either access to public sewerlines or capacity of 
the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils subject to 
flooding are limited, in varying degree, for recreation use 
by the duration and intensity of flooding and the season 
when flooding oceurs. Onsite assessment of height, dura- 
tion, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential in 
planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that the soil pro- 
perties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that the 
limitations ean be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be off- 
Set only by costly soil reclamation, special design, inten- 
a maintenance, limited use, or by a combination of 
these measures. 

The information in[table 11 Jean be supplemented by in- 
formation in other parts of this survey. Especially helpful 
arg interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, given 
infatie Shand interpretations for dwellings without base- 
ments and for local roads and streets, given in[table 7. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface absorbs 
rainfall readily but remains firm. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as pienic areas are firm when 
wet and are not subject to flooding during the period of 
use. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is firm after raing (fig. 9)] 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, 
bicycling, and other uses should require little or no 
cutting and filling. The best soils for this use are those 
that are not wet, are firm after rains and are not subject 
to flooding more than once during the annual period of 
use, 


Wildlife habitat 


E. Ray SMITH, JR., biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped write 
this section. 

The wildlife populations of Lafayette Parish are of 
medium to low density. The relatively low populations of 
wildlife can be attributed to the lack of suitable habitat. 
The woodland area of this parish is only about 4,500 
acres, and some of this is scattered over the parish in 
relatively small blocks. The farmland in Layafette Parish 
is devoted primarily to pasture, rice, soybeans, and sugar- 
cane. Sugarcane is the only crop that furnishes much 
cover for wildlife. 

The highest population of game birds and animals are 
those associated with open land—doves, cottontail rabbits, 
bobwhite quail, and common snipe. 

While a few doves live year round in the parish, most 
doves are migratory birds which spend fall and winter in 
the area. The migratory birds are attracted to harvested 
rice fields in the parish. Rice is one of their choice foods, 
In some years dove populations are quite high. 

Bobwhite quail and cottontail rabbits maintain 
moderate populations but are limited by the lack of suita- 
ble eover on the farmland. The common snipe are migra- 
tory birds, and their numbers vary according to the rain- 
fall pattern and acreage of rice fields that have been 
flooded. They are sometimes very abundant during wet 
years. 

Woodland game animals and birds, such as deer, squir- 
rels, swamp rabbits, wood ducks, and woodcock are rela- 
tively scarce primarily because the acreage of woodland is 
small. Dueks have a moderate population in this parish 
during winter. A few wood ducks and fulvous tree ducks 
live in the parish year round, but their numbers are small. 
The migratory birds are attracted to flooded rice fields. 
Rice is one of their favorite foods, and a harvested field 
flooded to a shallow depth is very attractive to them. 
Very few geese migrate to this parish during fall and 
winter. 

Nongame animals and birds also have low populations 
in this parish. Their numbers, too, are affected by the 
lack of suitable habitat. Some species of birds, however, 
particular grackles, redwing blackbirds, starlings, cow- 
birds, and a few others are abundant locally during late 
fall, winter, and early spring. Lack of suitable habitat also 
affects the furbearing species (raccoon, fox, mink, nutria, 
and skunk), keeping their populations at a minimum. 

The fishery of Lafayette Parish is poor. There are no 
large lakes and only 145 farm ponds. The few streams in 
the parish, such as the Vermilion River, are polluted to 
the point that they do not maintain an acceptable fishery. 
The farm ponds furnish a moderate amount of fishing for 
bass, bluegills, and channel catfish. 

Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they af- 
fect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, and 
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water. If any one of these elements is missing, in- 
adequate, or inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce or do 
not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In[ table 12, |the soils in the survey area are rated ac- 
cording to their potential to support the main kinds of 
wildlife habitat in the area. This information can be used 
in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of 
management needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. À rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils having 
Such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals used 
by wildlife. Examples are corn, grain sorghum, wheat, 
oats, millet, cowpeas, soybeans, and sunflowers. The 
major soil properties that affect the growth of grain and 
seed crops are texture of the surface layer, available 
water eapacity, wetness, and flood hazard. Soil tempera- 
ture and soil moisture are also considerations. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife food 
and cover. Examples are fescue, ryegrass, clover, and 
vetch. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
grasses and legumes are texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, and flood hazard. Soil 
temperature and soil moisture are also considerations. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds, that pro- 
vide food and cover for wildlife. Examples are bluestem, 
panicums, paspalums, goldenrod, beggarweed, pokeweed, 
partridgepea, and fescue. Major soil properties that affect 
the growth of these plants are texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, and flood hazard. 


Soil temperature and soil moisture are also considera- 
tions. 

Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. Ex- 
amples of native plants are oak, cherry, sweetgum, 
hawthorn, dogwood, persimmon, sassafras, sumac, 
blackberry, grape, blackhaw, vibernum, and briers. Exam- 
ples of fruit-producing shrubs that are commercially 
available and suitable for planting on soils rated good are 
autumn-olive and crabapple. Major soil properties that af- 
fect growth of hardwood trees and shrubs are available 
water capacity and wetness. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Examples 
are pine and cedar. Soil properties that have a major ef- 
feet on the growth of coniferous plants are available 
water capacity and wetness. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild her- 
baceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Examples 
of wetland plants are smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, 
and cordgrass and cattails, rushes, sedges, and reeds. 
Major soil properties affecting wetland plants are texture 
of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, and slope. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control structures 
in marshes or streams. Examples are marshes, waterfowl 
feeding areas, and ponds. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are wetness, slope, and permeability. 
The availability of a dependable water supply is impor- 
tant if water areas are to be developed. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Openland habitat consists of cropland, pasture, 
meadows, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, 
herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and 
seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these areas in- 
elude bobwhite quail, dove, robin, meadowlark, field spar- 
row, killdeer, cottontail rabbit, and red fox. 

Woodland habitat consists of areas of hardwoods or 
conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated grasses, 
legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to 
these areas include wild turkey, wood duck, woodcock, 
thrushes, vireos, woodpeckers, squirrels, grey fox, rac- 
coon, deer, and swamp rabbit. 

Wetland habitat consists of open, marshy or swampy, 
shallow-water areas where water-tolerant plants grow. 
Some of the wildlife attracted to such areas are ducks, 
geese, herons, shore birds, mink, and nutria. 
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Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized on 
the following pages. The two main sources of these data 
are the many thousands of soil borings made during the 
course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil 
scientists can identify several important soil properties. 
They note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the 
presence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in 
the profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, and sand; 
the structure, or the natural pattern of cracks and pores 
in the undisturbed soil; and the consistence of the soil 
material in place under the existing soil moisture condi- 
tions. They record the depth of plant roots, determine the 
pH or reaction of the soil, and identify any free car- 
bonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially pro- 
perties that cannot be estimated accurately by field ob- 
servation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for all 
soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby sur- 
vey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of en- 
gineering properties, the engineering classification, and 
the physieal and chemical properties of each major 
horizon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
potus Soil and water features, and engineering test 

ata. 


Engineering properties 


[Table 13 [gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 13 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each horizon 
is indicated. More information about the range in depth 
and about other properties in each horizon is given for 
each soil series in the section “Soil series and morpholo- 
gy.” 

Texture is described in table 13 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 to 
27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 per- 
cent sand. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils for 
engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification System 
(Unified) (2) and the system adopted by the American 
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Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (AASHTO) (1). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to proper- 
ties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, CL- 
ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to those 
properties that affect their use in highway construction 
and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil is clas- 
sified in one of seven basic groups ranging from A-1 
through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, liquid 
limit, and plastieity index. Soils in group A-1 are coarse 
grained and low in content of fines. At the other extreme, 
in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspec- 
tion. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups are further classified as follows: A-1-a, A-1-b, 
A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an addi- 
tional refinement, the desirability of soils as subgrade 
material can be indicated by a group index number. These 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20 or higher for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested in the survey area, with group index num- 
bers in parentheses, is given in table 15. The estimated 
classification, without group index numbers, is given in 


Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes three sieves (U.S. Standard) is esti- 
mated for each major horizon. The estimates are based on 
tests of soils that were sampled in the survey area and in 
nearby areas and on field estimates from many borings 
made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These in- 
dexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators in 
making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made during 
the survey. 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterburg limits extend a marginal amount across clas- 
sification boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted in table 13. 
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Physical and chemical properties 


| Table 14 jhows estimated values for several soil charac- 
teristics and features that affect behavior of soils in en- 
gineering uses. These estimates are given for each major 
horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical pedon of 
each soil. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field —particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 


measures for steel or more resistant concrete help to 
avoid or minimize damage resulting from the corrosion. 
Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or soil 
horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an installa- 
tion that is entirely within one kind of soil or within one 
soil horizon. 


Engineering test data 


The results of analyses of engineering properties of 
everal typical soils of the survey area are given in[table | 


or texture—that influence the downward movement of| 15.| 


water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil fea- 
tures as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of the 
soil is an important faetor to be considered in planning 
and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the poten- 
tial of soils for septie tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristies are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irrigation 
systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many field 
checks. For many soils, the values have been verified by 
laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting 
the erops, ornamental plants, or other plants to be grown; 
in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and stabiliza- 
tion; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also in- 
fluence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils ean cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless special 
designs are used. A high or very high shrink-swell poten- 
tial indicates that special design and added expense may 
be required if the planned use of the soil will not tolerate 
large volume changes. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated steel 
or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated steel is re- 
lated to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, total acidi- 
ty, and electrical conductivity of the soil material. The 
rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on the 
sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil, Protective 


The data presented are for soil samples that were col- 
lected from carefully selected sites. The soil profiles sam- 
pled are typical of the series discussed in the section “Soil 
series and morphology.” The soil samples were analyzed 
by the Louisiana Department of Highways. 

The methods used in obtaining the data are listed by 
code in the next paragraph. Most of the codes, in 
parentheses, refer to the methods assigned by the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway and Transportation Of- 
ficials. The code for Unified classification is assigned by 
the American Society for Testing and Materials. 

The methods and codes are AASHTO classification (M- 
145-66); Unified classification (D-2487-66T); mechanical 
analysis (T88-57); liquid limit (T89-60); plasticity index 
(T90-56); and moisture-density, method A (T99-57). 


Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the survey 
area is described in detail. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other se- 
ries. Then a pedon, a small three-dimensional area of soil 
typical of the soil series in the survey area, is described. 
The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon follow stan- 
dards in the Soil Survey Manual (26). Unless otherwise 
noted, colors described are for moist soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or map units, of each soil series are described in 
the section “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 


Acy series 


The Acy series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils that formed in loess. 
These nearly level soils are in rather broad areas at the 
higher elevations on the low terraces in the northeastern 
part of the parish. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Acy soils are geographically closely associated with 
Baldwin, Frost, and Patoutville soils. Baldwin soils, at 
lower elevations, have a fine control section. Frost soils, 
also at lower elevations, are more poorly drained than 
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Acy soils. Patoutville soils have red mottles and do not 
have coneretions of calcium carbonate in the B horizon. 

Typical pedon of Acy silt loam in a cultivated field, 4.0 
miles southeast of Carencro, 2.5 miles east of intersection 
of U.S. Highway 167 and Louisiana Highway 728-1, about 
120 yards south of road, Spanish Land Grant sec. 47, T. 9 
S, R. 5 E: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; weak fine granular 
structure; friable; many fine roots, neutral; abrupt smooth bounda- 


ry. 

B2ltg—5 to 16 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay loam; com- 
mon medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine roots; distinct continuous very dark 
gray clay films on faces of peds; few fine black concretions; 
moderately alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22tca—16 to 26 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay loam; many 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; distinct discontinuous 
clay films on faces of peds; common medium coneretions of caleium 
carbonate; few fine black concretions; moderately alkaline; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B3 一 26 ta 60 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; common medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable: 
moderately alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from strongly acid to mildly alkaline in the A horizon 
and from medium acid to moderately alkaline in the B21t horizon. Reac- 
tion ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline in the B22t and R3 
horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The B21tg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma 1 or 
2. Mottles are in shades of brown and gray. Ped coatings are black and 
very dark gray. 

The B22tea horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 6. Mottles are in shades of brown and gray. There arc 
few to common concretions of calcium carbonate. 

The B3 horizon bas the same color range as the B22t horizon. Texture 
is silt loam or silty clay loam. Mottles are in shades of brown and gray. 


Baldwin series 


The Baldwin series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium in 
the eastern part of the parish. These soils are on rather 
narrow ridges on the alluvial plain. Slopes are less than 1 
percent. 

Baldwin soils are geographically closely associated with 
Acy, Iberia, and Sharkey soils. Acy soils, on higher lying, 
convex ridges, have a fine-silty control section. Iberia 
soils, at lower elevations, have a mollie epipedon. Sharkey 
soils, also at lower elevations, have a very-fine control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Baldwin silty clay loam in a pasture, 3 
miles northeast of Broussard, 1.5 miles north of asphalt 
road on shell road, 1/4 mile east on field road, 100 feet 
north of field road, Spanish Land Grant sec. 14, T. 10 S., 
R5E: 


Ap 一 0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silty clay loam; 
few fine yellowish brown mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
strueture; friable; many fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—7 to 17 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay; common medium 
distinet yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium sub- 


angular bioeky structure; firm; common fine and medium roots; 
thick discontinuous very dark gray clay films on surfaces of peds; 
medium acid; elear wavy boundary. 

B22t—17 to 95 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay; common medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium sub- 
angular blocky strueture; firm; few fine roots; few fine black stains; 
thin discontinuous dark gray clay films on surfaces of peds and in 
root channels; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B3g—25 to 41 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) silty elay; common medium 
prominent yellawish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; common fine black eoncretions; 
mildly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

IICg 一 41 to 60 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) silt loam; few fine light brown 
mottles and common medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; massive; friable; common fine black concretions; mildly al- 
kaline. 


Reaction is medium acid or slightly acid in the A horizon. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to moderately alkaline in the B2t horizon and 
from neutral to moderately alkaline in the B3g and Cg horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and ehroma of 1 or 2. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma 
of 1 or 2. It is clay or silty clay. Mottles are in shades of brown. Concre- 
tions of caleium carbonate range from none to eommon. 

The B3g horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 4 to 6; and 
ehroma of 1 or 2. It is silty clay or silty elay loam. Mottles are in shades 
of brown. 

The Cg horizon has the same color range as the Båg horizon. Texture 
is silt loam, loam, or very fine sandy loam. Mottles are in shades of 
brown. 


Basile series 


The Basile series consists of poorly drained, slowly 


.permeable soils that formed in loamy alluvium in the ex- 


treme western part of the parish. These soils are on long, 
narrow alluvial plains on the terrace upland. Slopes are 
less than 1 percent. 

Basile soils are geographically closely associated with 
Crowley, Jeanerette, Mowata, and Patoutville soils. 
Crowley and Patoutville soils, on higher, convex ridges, 
are somewhat poorly drained. Jeanerette soils, at 
somewhat higher elevations, have a mollic epipedon. 
Mowata soils, at a slightly higher or equal elevation, have 
a fine control section. 

Typical pedon of Basile silt loam from an area of Basile 
soils in a wooded area, about 8.0 miles southwest of 
Duson, about 100 yards north of bridge over Indian 
Bayou on Louisiana Highway 35, 50 yards west of road, 
sec, 28, T. 10 S, R. 2 E.: 


Al 一 0 to 6 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; moderate fine granu- 
lar structure; friable; common fine roots; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

A21g—6 to 17 inches; gray (LOYR 6/1) silt loam; few fine distinct yel- 
lowish brown mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A22g—17 to 24 inches; light gray (5Y 6/1) silt loam; few fine distinct 
dark brown mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; firm; 
medium acid; abrupt irregular boundary. 

B21tg—24 to 34 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) silty clay loam; few fine yellowish 
brown mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; distinct patchy clay films on faces of peds; tongues of the A2 
horizon extend to a depth of 33 inches; moderately alkaline; gradual 
wavy baundary. 

B22tg—34 to 50 inches; light olive gray (5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; common 
medium distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; moderate 
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medium subangular blocky structure; firm; common coarse conere- 
tions of ealeium carbonate; distinct patehy elay films on faces of 
peds; moderately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B3g—50 to 60 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) silty clay loam; common medium 
distinet light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; weak medium subangu- 
lar bloeky strueture; firm; common fine concretions of caleium car- 
bonate; eommon medium black bodies; moderately alkaline. 


Reaetion ranges from strongly acid to medium acid in the A horizon, 
from medium aeid to moderately alkaline in the B2 horizon, and from 
slightly acid to moderately alkaline in the B3 horizon. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1. 

The A2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 
1. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 
1 or 2. Mottles are in shades of brown. Concretions of caleium carbonate 
range from none to common. 

The B3 horizon has the same color range as the Bt horizon. Texture is 


silty elay loam or silt loam. Coneretions of calcium carbonate range from 
none to common. 


Coteau series 


The Coteau series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils that formed in loess, 
mainly on the terrace upland. These soils are on broad, 
convex stream divides; in convex, very gently undulating 
areas; and on very gently sloping side slopes mainly in 
the north through south-central parts of the parish. 
Slopes are dominantly less than 1 percent but range to as 
much as 3 percent along some drainageways. . 

Coteau soils are geographically closely associated with 
Frost, Memphis, and Patoutville soils. Frost soils, in 
depressions, are poorly drained. Memphis soils, on higher, 
convex ridges, are well drained. Patoutville soils, at 
slightly lower elevations, have red mottles in the B 
horizon. 

Typical pedon of Coteau silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes, 
in a pasture, in Lafayette city limits on Bank Street, 200 
feet east of street, SE1/4SE1/4 sec. 28, T. 9 S., R. 4 E.: 


Ap--0 to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; few fine faint dark 
yellowish brown mottles; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—8 to 16 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; common medium 
faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; many fine 
pores; thin patehy clay films; common fine black stains; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B&A—16 to 26 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 
weak coarse prismatic structure that parts to moderate medium su- 
bangular bloeky; friable; many fine pores; interfingers of light 
brownish gray silt loam 2 to 8 mm thick between prisms make up 
about 15 percent of the horizon; thick diseontinuous clay films inside 
pores; distinet patchy silt coats on vertical surfaces of prisms; few 
fine black stains; strongly acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B23t—26 to 57 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; light 
brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam in vertical streaks 1 to 2 mm 
wide; few fine distinct yellowish brown mottles; moderate medium 
prismatie structure that parts to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; friable; many fine pores; distinct discontinuous elay films on 
surfaces of peds and inside pores; thick continuous silt coatings on 
faces of prisms; medium acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B3 一 57 to 60 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; common medium 
prominent light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatie strueture; friable; many fine pores; slightly acid. 


Reaetion ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid in the A and B2t 
horizons and from strongly acid to neutral in the B3 horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 3 or 
4. The A part of the B&A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. Texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The B3 horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 2.5Y; value of 4 to 6; and 
chroma of 2 to 4. 


Crowley series 


The Crowley series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very slowly permeable soils that formed in 
clayey alluvium in the western part of the parish. These 
nearly level soils are on broad, convex drainage divides on 
the terrace upland. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Crowley soils are geographically closely associated with 
Basile, Frost, Jeanerette, Mowata, and Patoutville soils. 
Mowata soils, at lower elevations, are poorly drained. 
Frost soils, also at lower elevations, are more poorly 
drained and have a fine-silty control section. Patoutville 
soils, at slightly higher elevations, have a fine-silty control 
section. Basile soils, at lower elevations, are more poorly 
drained and have a fine-silty control section. Jeanerette 
soils, at slightly lower elevations, have a mollie epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Crowley silt loam in a cultivated field, 
4.0 miles southwest of Duson, 0.75 mile southeast of 
bridge over Bayou Queue de Tortue on Louisiana 
Highway 720, Spanish Land Grant sec. 37, T. 10 S, R. 2 
E: 


Ap 一 0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; few fine 
dark yellowish brown mottles; few fine prominent yellowish red 
stains in root channels; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2g—6 to 14 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; few medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; com- 
mon fine dark brown concretions; few medium black concretions; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21tg—14 to 27 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay; common 
fine prominent red mottles; moderate medium prismatie structure 
that parts to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; common 
fine roots; thick continuous dark gray clay films on surfaces of 
peds; few patchy gray silt coatings on surfaces of prisms; few medi- 
um soft black accumulations; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg 一 27 to 46 inehes; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay loam; common medi- 
um distinet yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure that parts to moderate medium subangular 
bloeky; firm; distinet discontinuous clay films on surfaces of peds 
and in root channels; few fine and medium black concretions; medi- 
um acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3tg—46 to 75 inches; gray (10Y R 6/1) silty clay loam; common medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
prismatic structure; firm; thin patchy gray coatings on surfaces of 
peds; few medium black concretions; few krotovinas filled with gray 
silt loam; slightly acid. 


Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral in the Ap horizon and 
from medium acid to moderately alkaline in the A2 horizon. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid in the B2t horizon and from 
slightly acid to moderately alkaline in the B3 horizon. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 
2. 

The A2 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 
2. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 
2. Texture is silty clay or silty clay loam. Motties are in shades of red 
and brown. 
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The B3 horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 5 or 6; and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles are in shades of brown. The horizon is silty 
clay loam or silty clay. 


Fausse series 


The Fausse series consists of very poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium in 
the eastern part of the parish. These soils are in low, 
depressional areas on the alluvial plain. Slopes are less 
than 0.25 percent. 

Fausse soils are geographically closely associated with 
Sharkey soils, which have vertic properties and are 
slightly higher in elevation. 

Typical pedon of Fausse clay from an area of Fausse 
association in a wooded area, 3.5 miles northeast of 
Carenero, 0.5 mile west of Bayou Vermilion, Spanish 
Land Grant sec. 72, T. 8 S, R. 5 E: 


À1—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) clay; weak medi- 
um angular blocky structure; plastic; many fine and medium roots 
and partially deeayed woody material; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B21g—7 to 21 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; weak medium angular 
blocky structure; plastic; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22g 一 21 to 37 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) elay; massive; few medium 
distinet brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; plastic; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—37 to 60 inches; dark greenish gray (5G 4/1) clay; common medium 
faint grayish green (5G 4/2) mottles; massive; plastic; neutral. 


Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral in the A horizon and 
from neutral to moderately alkaline in the Bg and Cg horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 
lor 2, 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR or SY, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 
1. Mottles are in shades of brown. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 5Y or 5G, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1. 
Mottles are in shades of gray and green. 


Frost series 


The Frost series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils that formed in loess or in mixed loess and 
alluvial sediments. These soils are on broad flats and in 


long, narrow depressions along drainageways on the ter- . 


race upland and on low terraces throughout the parish. 
Slopes are dominantly less than 1 percent. 

Frost soils are geographically closely associated with 
Acy, Coteau, Crowley, Memphis, Mowata, Patoutville, and 
Jeanerette soils. Acy, Coteau, Crowley, and Patoutville 
soils, on higher lying ridges, are somewhat poorly drained. 
Memphis soils, also on convex, higher lying ridges, are 
well drained. Mowata soils have a fine control section. Je- 
anerette soils have a mollic epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Frost silt loam in a cultivated field, 2.0 
miles south of Carencro on Louisiana Highway 182, 15 
miles west on asphalt road, 100 feet south of road, 
NW1/4SW1/4 sec. 4, T. 9 S, R.4 E: 


Ap 一 0 to 7 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; common medium 
distinet dark brown (10YR 3/3) mottles; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; friable; common fine roots; slightly acid; clear smooth bounda- 
ry. 


A2—7 to 14 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; common medium distinct 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) mottles; massive; friable; common 
fine roots; few medium black concretions; strongly acid; clear ir- 
regular boundary. 

B21t—14 to 22 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thick continuous very 
dark gray clay films on surfaces of peds; tongues of A2 material; 
few fine black concretions; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—22 to 33 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; common medium 
distinet dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; thick continuous dark gray clay 
films on surfaces of peds; tongues of A2 material extend to a depth 
of 32 inches; common fine black concretions; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—33 to 46 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) silty clay loam; common medium 
prominent dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate 
medium prismatic structure that parts to weak medium subangular 
blocky; firm; thick; continuous gray clay films on surfaces of peds; 
common gray silt coatings on surfaces of prisms; few fine black 
concretions; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B3t 一 46 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; common medium 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak medium 
prismatic structure; firm; distinct discontinuous clay films on sur- 
faces of peds; common fine black concretions; slightly acid. 


Reaction ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid in the Al and Ap 
horizons and from very strongly acid to slightly acid in the A2 horizon, 
Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to neutral in the Bt horizon. 

The Al and Ap horizons have hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The A2 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 
2. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 5 or 6; and 
chroma of 1 or 2, Texture is silty clay loam or silty loam. Mottles are in 
shades of brown. Ped coatings are black, dark gray, or very dark gray. 


Gallion series 


The Gallion series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in loamy alluvium. These 
soils are on very narrow natural levees of Bayou Ver- 
milion on the alluvial plain in the eastern part of the 
parish. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

Gallion soils are geographically closely associated with 
Baldwin and Iberia soils. Iberia soils, at lower elevations, 
have a mollie epipedon. Baldwin soils, also at lower eleva- 
tions, have vertic properties. 

Typical pedon of Gallion silt loam in a cultivated field, 
0.5 mile south of bridge over Bayou Vermilion on Loui- 
siana Highway 726, 175 feet east of bayou; Spanish Land 
Grant sec. 89, T. 8 S, R. 5 E: 


Ap 一 0 to 7 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/2) silt loam; weak fine granular 
structure; friable; many fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—7 to 19 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; moderate 
medium prismatic structure that parts to weak fine subangular 
blocky; thin patehy clay films on surfaces of peds; firm; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B31—19 to 32 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/6) very fine sandy loam; 
weak medium subangular bloeky structure; friable; common fine 
black stains; moderately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B32—32 to 46 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silt loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; moderately alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

TIC—46 to 60 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay loam; common fine 
distinet yellowish brown mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure; 
firm; moderately alkaline. 
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Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral in the A horizon, from 
medium acid to mildly alkaline in the B2 horizon, and from slightly acid 
to moderately alkaline in the B3 and C horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 2 or 3. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. 

The B3 horizon has the same color range as the Bt horizon. It is 
stratified silt loam, very fine sandy loam, or silty clay loam. 


Iberia series 


The Iberia series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium in 
the eastern part of the parish. These level soils are in 
broad areas on the natural levees of Bayou Teche on the 


alluvial plain in the eastern part of the parish. Slopes are 
less than 1 percent. 


Iberia soils are geographically closely associated with 
Baldwin, Gallion, and Sharkey soils. Baldwin soils, on 
higher ridges, do not have a mollic epipedon. Gallion soils, 
on higher, convex ridges, have chroma of more than 2. 
Sharkey soils have a very-fine control section and do not 
have a mollic epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Iberia silty clay in a pasture, 2 miles 
east of Lafayette on Louisiana Highway 353, 0.25 mile 
west of road, Spanish Land Grant sec. 93, T. 9 S., R. 5 E.: 


Ap 一 0 to 9 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay; common fine 
distinct yellowish brown mottles; moderate fine angular blocky 
structure; firm; many fine roots; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A1—9 to 14 inches; black (10YR 2/1) elay; few fine light brownish gray 
mottles; weak coarse angular blocky structure; firm; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B2lg—14 to 31 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common medium distinet 
olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) mottles; moderate coarse prismatie structure 
that parts to moderate medium angular blocky; firm; many shiny 
surfaces on faces of peds; few krotovina; common fine to coarse 
coneretions of calcium carbonate; moderately alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22g—31 to 47 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; few medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and few fine distinct yellowish brown 
mottles; weak coarse prismatie structure; firm; few fine concretions 
of calcium carbonate; few fine black concretions; moderately al- 
kaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg—47 to 77 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) silty clay loam; many coarse 
prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; firm; eom- 
mon medium black coneretions; moderately alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline in the A horizon 
and from neutral to moderately alkaline in the B horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
It is silty elay. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 
1 or 2. It is silty clay or clay. Mottles are in shades of brown or yellow. 
Coneretions of calcium carbonate are typically present. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 
1 or 2. It is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

These soils are taxadjuncts to the Iberia series because clay content 
in the control section is 8 percent more than the upper end of the family 
texture range and the liquid limit and plasticity index are slightly out- 


side the coordinated interpretation range. These differences, however, 
do not significantly affect use and management of these soils. 


Jeanerette series 


The Jeanerette series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately slowly permeable soils that formed in 
loess or in mixed loess and alluvial sediments. These level 
to nearly level soils are in broad areas on the terrace 
upland in the western part of the parish. Slope is less 
than 1 percent. 

Jeanerette soils are geographically closely associated 
with Basile, Crowley, Frost, Judice, Mowata, and Patout- 
ville soils. Basile and Mowata soils, at lower elevations, 
are more poorly drained. Crowley and Patoutville soils, on 
higher lying ridges, do not have a mollic epipedon. Judice 
soils, at lower elevations, have a fine control section. 

Typical pedon of Jeanerette silt loam in a pasture, 0.5 
mile east of Duson on gravel road, 500 feet south on farm 
road, 100 feet east of road in field, NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 28, 
T.9S, R.3 E: 


Ap 一 0 to 9 inches; very dark gray (J0YR 3/1) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—9 to 16 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam; weak medium 
prismatie structure that parts to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; firm; many fine roots concentrated between prisms; thin 
patehy elay films on surfaces of peds; few fine black concretions; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—16 to 26 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty clay loam; 
common fine distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles and few 
fine prominent yellowish brown mottles; weak medium prismatie 
structure that parts to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; 
many fine roots concentrated between prisms; thick discontinuous 
clay films on surfaces of peds; common coneretions of calcium car- 
bonate 2 to 30 mm in diameter; few fine black concretions; 
moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—26 to 33 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay loam; common 
fine distinct light olive brown mottles and few fine prominent yel- 
lowish brown mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure that 
parts to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; few fine roots 
concentrated between prisms; distinct discontinuous clay films on 
surfaces of peds; common eoneretions of calcium carbonate 2 to 30 
mm in diameter; few fine black concretions; moderately alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B3t—33 to 60 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; few fine 
distinct light olive brown mottles and common medium prominent 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic struc- 
ture; firm; few fine roots concentrated hetween prisms; thin patehy 
dark gray elay films on vertical surfaces of peds; common fine and 
medium black coneretions; moderately alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. Reaction ranges 
from medium acid to mildly alkaline in the A horizon and from neutral 
to moderately alkaline in the Bt horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10Y R, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2, 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 
2. The lower part of the B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 or 4. Mottles are in shades of brown or olive. 
There are common to many concretions of calcium carbonate. 

The B3t horizon has the same color range as the lower part of the B2t 
horizon. Texture is silt loam, loam, or silty clay loam. 


Judice series 


The Judice series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium in 
the western part of the parish. These soils are on broad 
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flats on the terrace upland. Slopes are less than 0.5 per- 
cent. 

Judice soils are geographically closely associated with 
Frost, Jeanerette, and Mowata soils. Frost soils, at 
slightly higher elevations, have a fine-silty control section. 
Jeanerette soils, on higher ridges, have a fine-silty control 
section. Mowata soils, at slightly higher elevations, do not 
have a mollic epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Judice silty clay loam in a cultivated 
field, about 5 miles south of Duson on Louisiana Highway 
343, 0.5 mile east of junction with Louisiana Highway 342, 
0.5 mile north on gravel road, 600 feet north of road, 
SW1/4SE1/4 sec. 16, T. 10 S, R.3 E: 


Ap 一 0 to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty elay loam; many yel- 
lowish red (5YR 4/6) stains in root channels; massive; firm; many 
fine roots; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A1--6 to 17 inches; black (10Y R 2/1) silty clay; common fine distinct yel- 
lowish brown mottles and few fine prominent light olive gray mot- 
tles; many yellowish red (5YR 4/6) stains in root channels; weak 
medium prismatic structure that parts to weak fine angular blocky; 
firm; many fine roots; many shiny pressure faces on surfaces of 
peds; common crawfish krotovinas 0.75 inch to 1.5 inches in diame- 
ter; moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

B2g—17 to 38 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) silty clay; common medium 
prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and few fine light 
olive gray mottles; weak medium prismatie strueture that parts to 
moderate fine angular blocky; firm; few fine roots; many shiny 
pressure faces on surfaces of peds; few slickensides 3 to 6 inehes 
long; eommon erawfish krotovinas 0,75 to 1.5 inches in diameter; 
moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3g—38 to 60 inches; light gray (5Y 6/1) silty clay; common medium 
prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and common 
greenish gray (5GY 6/1) stains along root channels; weak medium 
prismatic structure that parts to moderate fine angular blocky; 
firm; few fine roots; many shiny pressure faces on surfaces of peds; 
few slickensides 3 to 6 inches long; common crawfish krotovinas 
0.75 inch to L5 inches in diameter; few coarse soft black bodies; 
moderately alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 80 inches in thiekness. Reaction ranges 
from medium acid to moderately alkaline in the A horizon and from 
slightly acid to moderately alkaline in the Bg horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
Texture is silty clay loam. 

The B2g horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 3 or 4, and chrama 
of 1 or 2. Mottles are in shades of brown or olive. Texture is silty clay, 
silty clay loam, or elay loam. 

The Båg horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 5 or 6; and 
ehroma of 1 or 2. Mottles are in shades of brown or olive. Texture is 
silty clay, silty clay loam, or elay loam. 


Memphis series 


The Memphis series consists of well drained, moderate- 
ly permeable soils that formed in loess in the eastern part 
of the parish. These soils are on broad, nearly level to 
gently sloping stream divides and moderately sloping side 
Slopes along some drainageways in the terrace upland. 
Slopes range from less than 1 percent to 8 percent. 

Memphis series are geographically closely associated 
with Coteau and Frost soils. Coteau soils are on lower 
lying ridges and are somewhat poorly drained. Frost soils 


are in depressions at lower elevations and are poorly 
drained. 


Typieal pedon of Memphis silt loam, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes, in a cultivated field, 1.5 miles northeast of Brous- 
sard on U.S. Highway 90, 0.33 mile southwest on asphalt 
road, 250 feet north of road, Spanish Land Grant sec. 17, 
T. 10 S„ R. 5 E: 


Ap 一 0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; medium acid; clear smooth bounda- 


BEI 8 to 18 inehes; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular bloeky structure; firm; distinct 
discontinuous dark grayish brown clay films on surfaces of peds; 
thin diseontinuous silt coatings on surfaces of peds; very strongly 
aeid; elear wavy boundary. 

B22t —18 to 32 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; moderate 
medium prismatie strueture that parts to moderate medium suban- 
gular bloeky; firm; thin patchy clay films on surfaces of peds; thin 
discontinuous silt coatings on surfaces of peds; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B3t—32 to 53 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak medium 
prismatie strueture; friable; many fine pores; thin patchy clay films 
on surfaces of peds; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—53 to 82 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; massive; friable; 
slightly acid. 

Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid throughout. 
The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 


The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 of 5, and chroma 
of 4. Texture is silty clay loam or silt loam. 


Mowata series 


The Mowata series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey sediments. 
These soils are in swales on broad flats on the terrace 
upland in the western part of the parish. Slopes are less 
than 1 percent. 

Mowata soils are geographically closely associated with 
Crowley, Frost, Judice, and Jeanerette soils. Frost soils, 
at very slightly higher elevations, have a fine-silty control 
section. Judiee soils, in broad depressions, have a mollic 
epipedon. Crowley soils, on higher, convex ridges, are 
better drained than Mowata soils. Jeanerette soils, at 
higher elevations, have a mollie epipedon and a fine-silty 
control section. 

Typical pedon of Mowata silt loam from an area of 
Mowata-Frost complex, in a cultivated field, 1.5 miles 
south of Ridge on Louisiana Highway 343, 0.5 mile east 
on asphalt road, 200 feet north of road, SW1/4SE1/4 sec. 
26, T. 9S, R.3 E: 


Ap 一 0 to 8 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; common fine distinct. 
brown stains in root channels; weak medium granular structure; fri- 
able; many fine roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A2g—8 t 17 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; common fine distinct 
strong brown stains in root channels; massive; friable; medium acid; 
abrupt irregular boundary. 

B21tg—17 to 35 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay; many medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium sub- 
angular bloeky structure; firm; distinet discontinuous dark gray elay 
films on surfaces of peds; tongues of gray material from the A2g 
horizon extend to a depth of 34 inches; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B22tg—35 to 42 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay; com- 
mon medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; few 
fine yellowish brown stains in root channels; weak medium 
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prismatic structure that parts to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; distinct discontinuous gray clay films on surfaces of peds; 
few medium black concretions; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg—42 to 60 inches; light olive gray (5Y 6/2) silty elay loam: common 
medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak medi- 
um prismatic structure; firm; common medium black concretions; 
mildly alkaline, 


Reaction ranges fram medium acid to neutral in the A horizon, from 
strongly aeid to moderately alkaline in the Bt horizon, and from mildly 
alkaline to moderately alkaline in the C horizon. 

The Ap or Al horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 
lor 2, 

The A2 horizon has hue of 10YR, value af 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 
2. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma 
of 1 or 2. Texture is silty clay loam or silty clay. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5Y or SY, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 
or 2, Texture is silty elay or silty clay loam. 


Patoutville series 


The Patoutvile series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in loess. 
These nearly level soils are on broad stream divides 
throughout most of the terrace upland. Slopes are less 
than 1 percent. 

Patoutville soils are geographically closely associated 
with Acy, Basile, Crowley, Frost, and Jeanerette soils. 
Acy soils do not have red mottles. Basile soils are poorly 
drained. Crowley soils have a fine control section. Frost 


soils, at lower elevations, are poorly drained. Jeanerette 
soils have a mollic epipedon. 


Typieal pedon of Patoutville silt loam in a cultivated 
field, 1.5 miles southwest of Scott, 1.0 mile south of U.S. 
Highway 90, SW1/4NE1/4 sec. 36, T. 9 S, R. 3 E.: 


Ap--0 to 4 inches; brown (10Y R 5/3) silt loam; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; very friable; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine pores; slightly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21t—10 to 20 inehes; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay loam; 
common fine prominent red mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parts to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; dark 
gray clay films on surfaces of peds; common medium black conere- 
tions; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—20 to 32 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay loam; common 
fine prominent red mottles and common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate coarse prismatic structure that 
parts to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; gray clay films 
on surfaces of peds; common medium black concretions; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B3g—32 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; common medium 
distinet yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
prismatie structure; friable; few medium black concretions, mildly 
alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid in the A 
horizon, from strongly acid to neutral in the B2t horizon, and from 
slightly acid to moderately alkaline in the B3 horizon. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 or 
3. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 to 
4. Mottles are in shades of red and brown. 

The B3 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma 
of 1 or 2. Mottles are in shades of brown. Texture is silty clay loam or 
silt loam. 


Sharkey series 


The Sharkey series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in clayey alluvium. 
These level soils are in broad areas adjacent to the natu- 
ral levee of Bayou Teche on the alluvial plain in the east- 
ern part of the parish. Slope is less than 0.5 percent. 

Sharkey soils are geographically closely associated with 
Baldwin, Fausse, and Iberia soils. Baldwin soils, on ridges, 
have a fine control section. Fausse soils do not have ver- 


‘tie properties. Iberia soils have a mollic epipedon. 


Typical pedon of Sharkey clay, frequently flooded, in a 
wooded area about 6 miles northeast of Carencro, 0.75 
mile south of the Lafayette-St. Martin Parish boundary 
on Louisiana Highway 726, 0.25 mile east of Louisiana 
Highway 726, Spanish Land Grant sec. 87, T. 8 S., R.5 E: 


Al 一 0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) clay; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; many fine roots; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21g—3 to 12 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky strueture; firm; many fine roots; mildly alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22g—12 to 21 inches; light brownish gray (2.5YR 6/2) clay; common 
medium distinet light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 
moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3g—21 to 46 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay; common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine brown conere- 
tions; moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg 一 46 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) elay; common fine yellowish brown 
mottles; massive; firm; moderately alkaline. 


Reaction ranges from slightly acid to moderately alkaline in the A 
horizon and from mildly alkaline to moderately alkaline in the Bg 
horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and ehroma of 1 or 2. 
Texture is clay. 

The B horizon has hue of 10Y R or 5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 
1 or 2. Mottles are in shades of brown. Concretions of calcium carbonate 
range from none to common. 

The C horizon has the same color range as the B horizon. Texture is 
clay, silty clay, silty clay loam, or silt loam. 

The soils in map unit 24, Sharkey clay, are taxajunets to the Sharkey 
series because they contain coneretions of calcium carbonate in the B2 
horizon. This difference, however, does not affect use and management 
of these soils. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. 
Readers interested in further details about the system 
should refer to the latest literature available (28). 

The system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
In this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected for 
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the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or of 
factors that affect soil genesis. If table 16, ne soils of the 
survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of domi- 
nant soil-forming processes that have taken place. Each 
order is identified by a word ending in sol. An example is 
Alfisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Aqualf (Aqu, meaning water, plus 
alf, from Alfisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenie horizons; soil 
moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. Each 
great group is identified by the name of a suborder and a 
prefix that suggests something about the properties of 
the soil An example is Albaqualfs (Alb, meaning a light 
colored horizon at or near the surface, plus aqualf, the 
suborder of Alfisols that have an aquie moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typie) eoncept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other or- 
ders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indieate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceeding the name of the great 
group. The adjective Typic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Albaqualfs. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 
on the basis of similar physieal and chemical properties 
that affect management. Among the properties con- 
sidered in horizons of major biological activity below plow 
depth are particle-size distribution, mineral content, tem- 
perature regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, 
consistence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and per- 
manent cracks. A family name consists of the name of a 
subgroup and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are 
the class names for the soil properties used as family dif- 
ferentiae. An example is fine, montmorillonitic, thermic 
Typic Albaqualfs. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, con- 
sistence, and mineral and chemical composition. 


Formation of the soils 


Dn. BoBBY J. MILLER, Department of Agronomy, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Louisiana State University, prepared this section. 

In this section, the processes of soil formation are 
discussed and related to the soils in the survey area. 


Processes of soil formation 


The processes of soil formation are those processes or 
events occurring in soils that influence the kind and 
degree of development of soil horizons. The rate and rela- 
tive effectiveness of different processes is determined by 
the faetors of soil formation: climate, living organisms, re- 
lief, parent material, and time. 

Important soil forming processes include those that 
result in (1) additions of organic, mineral and gaseous 
materials to the soil; (2) losses of these same materials 
from the soil; (8) translocation of materials from one point 
to another within the soil; and (4) physical and chemical 
transformation of mineral and organic materials within 
the soil (22). 

Typically, many processes oceur simultaneously in soils. 
Examples in the survey area include aecumulation of or- 
ganic matter, development of soil structure, and leaching 
of bases from some soil horizons. The contribution of a 
partieular process may change over a period of time. For 
example, installation of drainage and water control 
systems ean change the length of time the soils are 
flooded or saturated with water. Some important 
processes that have contributed to the formation of the 
soils in Lafayette Parish are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Organie matter has aecumulated, undergone partial 
decomposition, and been incorporated in all the soils. Or- 
ganie matter production in soils is greatest in and above 
the surface layer. This results in the formation of soils 
that have a surface layer that is higher in organic matter 
content than the deeper horizons. The decomposition, in- 
corporation, and mixing of organic residues into the soil is 
accomplished largely by the activity of living organisms. 
Many of the more stable products of decomposition 
remain as finely divided materials that contribute dark 
color, increased water holding and cation exchange capaci- 
ties, granulation, and a source of plant nutrients in the 
soil. 

The addition of alluvial sediments at the surface has 
been important in the formation of several of the soils. 
Added sediments provide new parent material in which 
processes of soil formation must then occur. Gallion soils 
formed in loamy alluvium deposited by the Red River. 
Sharkey and Fausse soils formed in areas characterized 
by accumulations of clayey back-swamp deposits. 

Processes resulting in development of soil structure 
have occurred in all the soils. Plant roots and other organ- 
isms contribute to the rearrangement of soil material into 
secondary aggregates. Decomposition products or organie 
residues and secretions of organisms serve as cementing 
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agents that help stabilize structural aggregates. Alternate 
wetting and drying as well as shrinking and swelling con- 
tribute to the development of structural aggregates and 
are particularly effective in soils that have appreciable 
amounts of clay. An example is Sharkey soils. 

All the soils in the survey area except Memphis and 
Gallion soils have horizons in which reduction and 
segregation of iron and manganese compounds have been 
important processes. Reducing conditions prevail for long 
periods in poorly aerated horizons. Consequently, the 
relatively soluble reduced forms of iron and manganese 
are predominant over the less soluble oxidized forms. 
Reduced compounds of these elements result in the gray 
colors in the Bg and Cg horizons that are characteristic of 
most of the soils in the parish. In the more soluble 
reduced form, appreciable amounts of iron and manganese 
can be removed from the soils or translocated from one 
position to another within the soil by water. The presence 
of browner mottles in the predominantly gray horizons is 
indicative of segregation and local concentration of ox- 
idized iron compounds as a result of alternating oxidizing 
and reducing conditions in the soils. The well drained 
Memphis and Gallion soils do not have the gray colors as- 
sociated with wetness and poor aeration and apparently 
are not dominated by a reducing environment for signifi- 
cant periods of time. 

Loss of components from the soils has been an impor- 
tant process in their formation. Water moving through 
the soil has leached soluble bases and any free carbonates 
that may have been present initially from some horizons 
of all the soils. All the soils are less acid with depth below 
horizons at or near the surface. The most extensive 
leaching has occurred in Memphis and Coteau soils, which 
are acid and do not become neutral or alkaline within the 
solum. The other soils in the parish are less severely 
leached, indicated by mildly alkaline or moderately alkline 
reaction in the lower horizons of the solum. 

The formation, translocation, and accumulation of clay 
in the profile have been important processes during the 
development of most of the soils in Lafayette Parish. Sil- 
icon and alumina released as a result of weathering of 
such minerals as hornblende, amphibole, and feldspars can 
recombine with the components on water to form secon- 
dary elay minerals such as kaolinite. Layer silicate 
minerals Such as biotite, glauconite, and montmorillonite 
ean also weather to from other clay minerals such as 
vermiculite or kaolinite. Horizons of clay accumulation 
result largely from translocation of clays from upper to 
lower horizons. Às water moves downward it ean carry 
small amounts of clay in suspension. This clay is 
deposited, and it aceumulates at the depths of penetration 
of the water or in horizons where it becomes flocculated 
of filtered out by fine pores in the soil. Over long periods, 
Such processes can result in distinct horizons of clay accu- 
mulation. All the soils in Lafayette Parish except Fausse, 
Judice, Iberia, and Sharkey soils and Haploquolls and 
Udifluvents have a subsoil characterized by an accumula- 
tion of clay. 


Secondary accumulation of ealeium carbonate in the 
lower soil horizons has been an important process in 
many of the soils in Lafayette Parish. Nine of the 15 soil 
series mapped in the parish have, in places, secondary ac- 
cumulations of carbonates at a depth of less than 60 
inches. Carbonates dissolved from overlying horizons may 
have been translocated to these depths by water and 
redeposited. Other sources and processes can contribute 
in varying degrees to these carbonate accumulations. 
These include segregation of material within the horizon, 
upward translocation of materials in solution from deeper 
horizons during fluctuations of water table levels, and 
contributions of materials from readily weatherable 
minerals such as plagioclase. 


Factors of soil formation 


Soil is a natural, three-dimensional body that formed on 
the earth's surface and that has properties resulting from 
the integrated effect of climate and living matter acting 
on parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods 
of time. 

The interaction of five main factors influences the 
processes of soil formation and results in differences 
among the soils. These factors are the physical and chemi- 
cal composition of the parent material; the kind of plants 
and other organisms living in and on the soil; the relief of 
the land and its effect on runoff and soil moisture condi- 
tions; and the length of time it took the soil to form. 

The effect of any one factor can differ from place to 
place, but the interaction of all the factors determines the 
kind of soil that forms. Because of these interactions, it is 
recognized that many of the differences in soils cannot be 
attributed to differences in only one factor. For example, 
organic matter content in the soils of Lafayette Parish is 
influenced by several factors including relief, parent 
material, and living organisms. Such interactions do not 
preclude recognition of the manner in which a given fac- 
tor can influence a specific soil property. In the following 
paragraphs the factors of soil formation are discussed as 
they relate to soils in the survey area. 


Climate 


Lafayette Parish is in a region characterized by a 
humid, subtropical climate. A detailed discussion of the 
climate in the parish is given in the section “General na- 
ture of the parish." 

The climate is relatively uniform throughout the parish. 
As a result, local differences in the soils are not caused 
by large differences in atmospheric climate. The warm 
average temperatures and large amounts of precipitation 
favor a rapid rate of weathering of readily weatherable 
minerals in the soils. Memphis and Coteau soils are the 
most highly leached soils in the parish, and they have acid 
reaction throughout the solum. Other soils in the parish 
are less leached, as indicated by soil reaction that is more 
alkaline with depth. Many of the soils in the parish have 
developed distinct horizons of clay accumulation. Differ- 
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ences in weathering, leaching, and translocation of clay 
are caused chiefly by variations in time, relief, and 
parent material rather than climate. Weathering pro- 
cesses involving the release and reduction of iron are 
indicated by the gray colors in AG, Bg, or Cg horizons in 
many of the soils. Oxidation and segregation of iron as a 
result of alternating oxidizing and reducing conditions is 
indicated by mottled horizons and iron and manganese 
concretions in most of the soils. 

Another important facet of climate is expressed in the 
clayey soils that have large amounts of expanding-lattice 
minerals in which large changes in volume oceur upon 
wetting and drying. Wetting and drying cycles and as- 
sociated volume changes are important factors in the for- 
mation and stabilization of structural aggregates in these 
soils. When the wet soils dry, cracks of variable width 
and depth can form as a result of the decrease in volume. 
When the cracks form, the depth and extent of cracking 
are influenced by climate. Repeated large changes in 
volume freqently result in structural problems for 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Formation of deep, 
wide cracks may shear roots of plants growing in the soil. 
When cracks are present, much of the water from initial 
rainfall or irrigation is infiltered through the cracks. Once 
the soil has become wet, however, infiltration rates 
become slow or very slow. Formation of cracks occurs ex- 
tensively in Baldwin, Iberia, Judice, and Sharkey soils 
during late summer and early fall, when the soils are dri- 
est, During this time, eracks of an inch or more in width 
and extending to a depth of more than 20 inehes can form 
in most years. Cracks that are less extensive and less 
deep sometimes form in some of the less clayey soils, 
such as Mowata soils. 


Living organisms 


Living organisms affect the processes of soil formation 
in à number of ways and thereby exert a major influence 
on the kind and extent of horizons that develop. Growth 
of plants and activity of other organisms physically 
disturbs the soil; this in turn modifies porosity and in- 
fluences the formation of structure and incorporation of 
organie matter, Photosynthesis of plants utilizes energy 
from the sun to synthesize compounds necessary for 
growth, in this way producing additional organic matter. 
Growth of plants and their eventual decomposition pro- 
vides for recycling of nutrients from the soil and serves 
as a major source of organie residue. Decomposition and 
incorporation of organic matter by micro-organisms 
enchances the development of structure and generally in- 
creases the infiltration rate and available water capacity 
in soils. Relatively stable organie compounds in soils 
generally have very high cation exchange capacities and 
thus increase the capacity of the soil to absorb and store 
nutrients such as calcium, magnesium, and potassium. The 
extent of these and other processes and the kind of or- 
ganie mater produced can vary widely, depending on the 
kinds of organisms living in and on the soil. For example, 


many writers (5, 13) have shown that the organic matter 
content of soils developed under prairie vegetation is typ- 
ically higher than in soils developed under forests. 

The natural vegetation throughout most of the terrace 
upland of the parish was native tall prairie grass. The 
principal grasses were Andropogon Spp. in areas of the 
better drained soils and Panicum Spp. in areas of the less 
well drained soils. Soils that formed under the native 
prairie vegetation make up approximately 75 percent of 
the parish and include all the soils in the parish except 
mainly the Udifluvents and Sharkey, Memphis, Gallion, 
Fausse, and Basile soils, which developed under a mixed 
hardwood vegetation. The soils that developed under 
prairie vegetation in general have not only higher organic 
matter content but a darker surface layer and typically a 
higher content of bases and better tilth than comparable 
soils developed under forest vegetation. The organic 
matter content in cultivated soils is typically somewhat 
lower than it is in similar uncultivated soils and can vary 
widely as a result of use and management. 

Differences in the amount of organic matter that has 
accumulated in and on the soils under both prairie and 
forest vegetation is influenced by the kinds and popula- 
tions of miero-organisms. Aerobic organisms utilize ox- 
ygen from the air and are chiefly responsible for organic 
matter decomposition through rapid oxidation of organie 
residues. These organisms are most abundant and prevail 
for longer periods in the better drained and aerated soils, 
such as Gallion and Memphis soils. In more poorly drained 
Soils, anaerobie organisms are predominant for longer 
periods during the year. Anaerobie organisms do not 
require oxygen from the air, and they decompose organic 
residues very slowly. Differences in decomposition by 
micro-organisms ean result in larger accumulations of or- 
ganie matter in soils that have restricted drainage, such 
as Judiee soils, than in better drained soils, such as 
Patoutville soils. In general, for soils developed under 
both prairie and forest vegetation, the organie matter 
content is higher where the soil is more poorly drained 
and not aerated. 


Relief 


Relief and other physiographie features influence soil 
formation processes by affecting internal soil drainage, 
runoff, erosion and deposition, and exposure to the sun 
and wind. 

The influence of relief on soils in Lafayette Parish is 
especially evident in the rates at which water runs off the 
surface, in the internal soil drainage, and in depths and 
duration of a seasonal high water table in the soils. Relief 
on the Baldwin, Iberia, Sharkey, and Fausse soils, which 
formed in Mississippi River alluvium, is progressively less 
in the order in which the soils are listed. The same order 
also indieates progressively lower elevations. For exam- 
ple, Baldwin soils typically occupy narrow, nearly level 
ridges, while Fausse soils occupy level or depressional 
areas. Rates of surface runoff are slow on Baldwin soils 
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and become progressively slower through the list. Fausse 
soils have little or no runoff. Depth to and duration of a 
seasonal high water table show similar variations. For ex- 
ample, a seasonal high water table is generally present 
for 4, 5, 5, and 12 months in, respectively, Baldwin, Iberia, 
Sharkey, and Fausse soils. Internal soil drainage is also 
more restricted with less relief and at lower elevations. 
Baldwin, Iberia, and Sharkey soils are poorly drained, and 
Fausse soils are very poorly drained. 

Similar relationships also exist in the soils developed in 
other parent materials Table 17] shows the relationship 
between topography, runoff, soil drainage, and depth and 
duration of a seasonal high water table for all of the soil 
series mapped in the parish. 


Parent material and time 


The parent material for mineral soils is the material 
from which the soils first developed. In the survey area 
the effects of parent material are particularly expressed 
in certain differences in soil color, texture, permeability, 
and depth and degree of leaching. Parent material has 
also had a major influence on mineralogy of the soils and 
is a significant factor determining their susceptibility to 
erosion. The soils in the parish developed in uncon- 
solidated materials deposited by water and wind. The 
characteristics, distribution, and depositional sequence of 
these materials are more thoroughly discussed in the sec- 
tion “Landforms and surface geology.” 

Parent material and time are independent factors of 
soil formation. For example, a particular kind of parent 
material may have been exposed to the processes of soil 
formation for periods ranging from a few years or less to 
more than a million years in some cases. The kinds of 
horizons and their degree of development within a soil 
are influenced by the length of time of soil formation. 
Long periods of time are generally required for 
prominent horizons to form. In the survey area, possible 
differences in the time of soil formation amount to 
several thousand years for some of the soils. 

The soils in the parish have formed in at least five dif- 
ferent parent materials, and for a number of the soils, 
these differences coincide approximately with differences 
in the time of exposure to processes of soil formation. 

The Prairie Formation is made up of the oldest exposed 
sediments in the parish and is the basic parent material 
of Basile, Crowley, Mowata, and possibly Judice soils. 
These soils occur only in the western part of the parish, 
where aceumulations of more recent deposits were thin. 
They contain a small admixture of the more recent 
deposits in the upper part in places, but most of the 
solum is developed in sediments of the Prairie Formation. 
In the area of Lafayette Parish where these soils occur, 
the Prairie Formation has been described as a relict 
deltaie plain characterized by largely clayey deposits (2, 
21). The Crowley soil occupies nearly level, slightly con- 
vex slopes, and Judice and Mowata soils are level or in 
slightly depressional areas in the same landscape. The 


Basile soils are on the level alluvial plains of local 
drainageways. Both Crowley and Mowata soils have a B 
horizon characterized by secondary aceumulations of 
elays. The Crowley soil is better drained, has more 
distinet horizon development, and is more acid in the 
upper part of the solum than the Mowata soil. Both have 
soil reaction that characteristically increases with depth. 

Secondary accumulations of carbonates are present in 
the lower part of the B horizon in places. Secondary accu- 
mulations of carbonates and alkaline reaction in the solum 
of soils developed in the oldest exposed sediments in the 
parish may be attributed, in part, to one or more of 
several factors: (1) Low permeability of the clayey sedi- 
ments may have restricted extensive leaching in sedi- 
ments initially high in bases. Recent river sediments con- 
tain considerable quantities of free carbonates. Large 
volumes of water may be required to leach these sedi- 
ments free of carbonates to an appreciable depth. (2) A 
high water table may have effectively prevented the ex- 
tensive movement of water required for the soils to 
become highly leached. (3) Secondary enrichment of any 
leached zones may have occurred as a result of deposition 
of bases from other sources because of fluctuating water 
tables. These and possibly other factors can account for 
the relatively high base status, or the presence of free 
carbonates, in these soils; many soils developed in 
younger sediments initially high in bases are more highly 
leached. 

The Acy, Coteau, Frost, Jeanerette, Memphis, and 
Patoutville soils all developed in silty, wind-deposited 
materials (loess). Combined, these soils make up more 
than 80 percent of the parish. The loess is younger than 
the Prairie Formation, which it overlies, and older than 
the Mississippi River sediments, which overlie the loessial 
deposits in part of the alluvial plain in the eastern part of 
the parish. 

Initially, the silty loess deposits were quite permeable 
to water. High permeability allows for transmission 
through the soil of the large volumes of water necessary 
for extensive leaching. As a result, the Memphis and 
Coteau soils, which developed in loess on the better 
drained landscape positions, are the most highly leached 
soils in the parish. The soils developed in loess have a 
wide range of slopes; they range from level to moderately 
sloping. The steeper soils are almost entirely on the east- 
facing escarpment to the upland terrace. Because of the 
silty nature of the parent material, the soils developed in 
loess are more erodible than the other soils in the area 
having comparable slopes. They have a surface layer of 
silt loam and a subsoil of silty clay loam or silt loam. The 
sand content is low throughout the profile and generally 
amounts to less than 10 percent, Recognizable horizons of 
clay aceumulation have developed as a result of transloca- 
tion of clay during soil formation, 

Many characteristics of the soils developed in loess 
differ widely. These differences are mostly a result of dif- 
ference in relief and natural vegetation. 
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Basile and Judice soils appear to have developed in 
relatively old sediments that postdate the deposition of 
loess and that were derived largely from local sources. 
Basile soils formed in areas of loamy deposits that drain 
soils that developed in the Prairie Formation and in loess. 
They have distinct A and B horizons, and the B horizon is 
characterized by an accumulation of translocated clays. 
Typically, reaction increases with depth and accumula- 
tions of secondary carbonates are in the lower part of the 
solum. Judice soils developed in clayey sediments in broad 
depressional or ponded areas surrounded by soils 
developed in loess or in the Prairie Formation. They have 
a thick, dark colored surface layer and are high in organic 
matter content. In many places, secondary accumulations 
of carbonates are in the lower part of the solum. 

Baldwin, Iberia, Sharkey, and Fausse soils developed in 
old Mississippi River alluvium. Fausse soils and the 
flooded phase of Sharkey soils have received additional 
sediments since that time. None of these soils is highly 
leached, and all are neutral to moderately alkaline in the 
solum. Sharkey and Fausse soils developed in the most 
clayey sediments, The major differences between the two 
soils are caused by differences in drainage. Sharkey soils 
are poorly drained and crack to a depth of 20 inches or 
more in most years, while Fausse soils are very poorly 
drained and erack less extensively and to lesser depths. 
Compared to Sharkey and Fausse soils, Iberia soils typi- 
cally developed in sediments with slightly less clay and in 
generally higher positions in the landseape. Iberia soils 
also crack during dry seasons but generally less exten- 
sively than Sharkey soils. 

Baldwin soils developed in sediments that are slightly 
less clayey and on higher positions than the parent 
materials of Iberia, Sharkey, or Fausse soils. Initially, the 
parent materials of Baldwin soils were somewhat better 
drained and more permeable than the more clayey sedi- 
ments in lower parts of the landscape. Consequently, 
Baldwin soils are generally more leached in horizons near 
the surface and have more distinct profile development 
than the more clayey soils. Baldwin soils have a B horizon 
charaeterized by an aecumulation of translocated clays 
and, at some locations, have secondary accumulations of 
carbonates in the solum. Although eracks form in Baldwin 
Soils during dry seasons, they are less extensive than 
those in the more clayey Iberia and Sharkey soils. 

Old natural levee deposits of the Red River were the 
parent materials for Gallion soils. These soils make up 
less than 0.5 percent of the parish and occur only in small 
areas along Bayou Vermilion. Other alluvial soils along 
the stream developed in either Mississippi River sedi- 
ments or in alluvium from local sources. The parent 
materials of the Gallion soils were deposited at a time 
when the stream was carrying at least a part of the flow 
of the Red River in channels that had previously been oc- 
eupied by the Mississippi River or its tributaries (12). 
Work by Saucier (21) and others indicated that the time 
of deposition was between 4,000 and 5,500 years ago. 


Gallion soils are unique in the parish in that they are 
much redder throughout than the other soils. The soil 
colors are largely inherited from the parent material and 
are not appreciably different in color from the present- 
day natural levee deposits along the Red River in Loui- 
siana. Gallion soils are characterized by a B horizon of 
secondary accumulations of clay and by reaction that in- 
creases with depth. In many areas the lower part of the 
solum has secondary accumulations of carbonates. 
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Glossary 


Alluvial plain (geologic) The deposited stream-born material built up 
on the valley bottoms to form an alluvial plain extending from val- 
ley wall to valley wall. The major alluvial plain in Lafayette Parish 
is the Mississippi River Alluvial Plain. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on land by 
streams, 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 mil- 
limeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material that is 40 
percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface of a soil ag- 
gregate or lining pores or root channels. Synonyms: clay coat, clay 
skin. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil occurring in 
such an intricate pattern that they cannot be shown separately on a 
soil map at the selected scale of mapping and publieation. 

Compressible, Excessive decrease in volume of soft soil under load. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, and 
colors consisting of concentrated compounds or cemented soil 
grains. The composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide are common 
eompounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with whieh a lump 
ean be crushed by the fingers, Terms commonly used to describe 
consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together in a 
mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
Denn thumb and forefinger and ean be pressed together into a 
ump. û 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.— When wet, adheres to other material and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull free from other materi- 
al 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.— Hard; little affected by moistening. 


Contour farming. Plowing, cultivating, planting, and harvesting in rows 
that are at right angles to the natural direction of the slope or that 
are parallel to terrace grade. 

Crawfish farming. The commercial production of crawfish in managed 
ponds. The ponds are generally one of three types: rice fields, open 
ponds, and wooded or swampland ponds. 

Cutbanks cave. Unstable walls of cuts made by earthmoving equipment. 
The soil sloughs easily. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and duration of 
periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil formation, as 
opposed to altered drainage, which is commonly the result of artifi- 
cial drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deepen- 
ing of channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven classes of 
natural soil drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil very rapidly. 
Excessively drained soils are commonly very coarse textured, rocky, 
or shallow. Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils are sandy and 
rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some are so steep that much of 
the water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of the mottling 
related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil readily, but not 
rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of the growing 
season, and wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for significant 
periods during most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods. Moderately well drained soils 
are wet for only a short time during the growing season, but 
periodically for long enough that most mesophytic crops are af- 
fected. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer within or 
directly below the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly enough that 
the soil is wet for significant periods during the growing season. 
Wetness markedly restriets the growth of mesophytic erops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained soils com- 
monly have a slowly pervious layer, a high water table, additional 
water from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination of 
these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that the soil is satu- 
rated periodically during the growing season or remains wet for 
long periods. Free water is commonly at or near the surface for 
long enough during the growing season that most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not 
continuously saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor 
drainage results from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combina- 
tion of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the soil so slowly 
that free water remains at or on the surface during most of the 
growing season. Unless the soil is artificially drained, most 
mesophytic crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently ponded. Yet, where 
rainfall is high and nearly continuous, they can have moderate or 
high slope gradients, as for example in “hillpeats” and “elimatic 
moors." 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by running water, wind, 
ice, or other geologic agents and by such processes as gravitational 
ereep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologie processes acting over 
long geologic periods and resulting in the wearing away of moun- 
tains and the building up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid than geologic ero- 
sion, mainly as a result of the activities of man or other animals or 
of a catastrophe in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and elay. The soil does not provide a source of 
gravel or sand for construction purposes. 
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Fallow. Cropland left idle in order to restore productivity through accu- 
mulation of moisture. Summer fallow is common in regions of 
limited rainfall where cereal grains are grown. The soil is tilled for 
at least one growing season for weed eontrol and decomposition of 
plant residue. 

Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specified use. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide plant nutrients, 
in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for the growth of 
specified plants when light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other 
growth factors are favorable. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water from overflowing 
streams, runoff from adjacent slopes, and tides. Frequency, dura- 
tion, and probable dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but possible under 
unusual weather conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it oceurs on an average 
of more than once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very brief if 
less than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and long if more than 7 days. 
Probable dates are expressed in months; November-May, for exam- 
ple, means that flooding can occur during the period November 
through May. Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a stream and is 
subject to flooding unless protected artificially. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running water and 
through which water ordinarily runs only after rainfall. The distinc- 
tion between a gully and a rill is one of depth. A gully generally is 
an obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated by 
ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can be smoothed over 
by ordinary tillage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, hav- 
ing distinet characteristics produced by soil-forming processes. The 
major horizons of mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer, fresh and decaying plant residue, at 
the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizom.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming at or near the 
surface, in whieh an aceumulation of humified organie matter is 
mixed with the mineral material Also, a plowed surface horizon 
most of which was originally part of a B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual concentration of 
sand and silt high in content of resistant minerals as a result of the 
loss of silieate elay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.— The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B horizon 
is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the underlying 
C horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive characteristics caused 
(1) by accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination 
of these; (2) by prismatie or blocky structure; (3) by redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination 
of these. The combined A and B horizons are generally called the 
solum, or true soil. Tf a soil lacks a B horizan, the À horizon alone is 
the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding indurated 
bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming processes and does 
not have the properties typieal of the A or B horizon. The material 
of a C horizon may be either like or unlike that from which the 
solum is presumed to have formed. If the material is known to 
differ from that in the solum the Roman numeral II precedes the 
letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rack beneath the soil The rock commonly 
underlies a C horizon, but can be directly below an A or a B 
horizon. 

Lime. Chemically, lime is calcium oxide, but its meaning has been ex- 
tended to include all limestone-derived materials applied to neutral- 
ize acid soils. 

Loess. Fine prained 
deposited by wind. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Mottling, soil. Trregular spots of different colors that vary in number 
and size. Mottling generally indicates poor aeration and impeded 
drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: abundance— few, com- 


material, dominantly of silt-sized particles, 


mon, and many; size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 
trast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size measurements are of 
the diameter along the greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 
3 millimeters (about 0.2 inch) medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
{about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and course, more than 15 millimeters (about 
0.6 inch). 

Natural levee. A low, ridgelike deposit immediately adjacent ta the 
stream channel. Tt forms from the coarser and heavier material car- 
ried by floodwater and deposited when the velocity of the water is 
checked as it left the river channel and spread over the flood plain. 
The height of the levee generally indicates the difference in stage 
level between ordinary floods and low water. The average levee is 
slightly more than a mile wide and less than 15 feet high. It slopes 
downward from the river's edge to the backswamp areas at an 
average rate of 3 or 4 feet per mile. 

Organic matter. A general term for plant and animal material, in or on 
the soil, in all stages of decomposition. Readily decomposed organic 
matter is often distinguished from the more stable forms that are 
past the stage of rapid decomposition. 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated organie and 
mineral material in which soil forms. Consolidated bedrock is not 
yet parent material by this concept. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a granule, a prism, or 
a block. 

Peres slowly. The slow movement of water through the soil adversely 
affecting the specified use. ; 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit water or air, 
measured as the number of inches per hour that water moves 
through the soil. Terms describing permeability are very slow (less 
than 0.06 inch), slow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 to 0.6 
inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderately rapid (2.0 to 6.0 
inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), and very rapid (more than 20 
inches). 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation of acidity and al- 
kalinity in soil. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, expressed in 
pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is deseribed as precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degree of acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


Extremely acid .. 
Very strongly acid 
Strongly acid....... 
Medium acid 
Slightly acid 
Neutral... 
Mildly alkaline ...... 
Moderately alkaline. 
Strongly alkaline ... 
Very strongly alkaline 


5 to 9.0 
9.1 and higher 


of a land surface, considered col- 


Relief. The elevations or inequalitie: 
lectively. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. Seepage adver- 
sely affects the specified use, 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the swelling when 
wet. Shrinking and swelling can damage roads, dams, building foun- 
dations, and other structures. 1t can also damage plant roots. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced by one mass slid- 
ing past another. In soils, sliekensides may occur at the bases of slip 
surfaces on the sleeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, and 
columns; and in swelling clayey soils, where there is marked change 
in moisture content. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the horizontal. Percent- 
age of slope is the vertieal distanee divided by horizontal distance, 
then multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 
feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth's surface that is 
capable of supporting plants and has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 
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Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic arrangement of strips or 
bands which provide vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion, 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or aggregates that are separated from adjoining ag- 
gregates. The principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than 
horizontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular 
or subangular) and granular, Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the parti- 
cles adhering without any regular eleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the solum 
below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Tilling a soil below normal plow depth, ordinarily to shatter 
a hardpan or claypan. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent in un- 
cultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 cen- 
timeters). Frequently designated as the "plow layer," or ihe “Ap 
horizon.” 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping soils on 
the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The terrace inter- 
cepts surface runoff so that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly 
to a prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is generally 
built so that the field can be farmed. A terrace intended mainly for 


drainage has a deep channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (gcologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or undulating, 
bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A stream terrace is frequently 
called a second bottom, in contrast with a flood plain, and is seldom 
subject to overflow. A marine terrace, generally wide, was 
deposited by the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles in 
a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of increasing pro- 
portion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy 
clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam 
classes may be further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or 
“very fine.” 

Thin layer. Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for the specified 
use. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil structure, as re- 
lated to the growth of plants. Good tilth refers to the friable state 
and is assaciated with high noncapillary porasity and stable struc- 
ture. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and dif- 
ficult to till. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, than the alluvi- 
al plain or stream terrace; land above the lowlands along streams. 
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Figure 3.-|Escarpment between the terrace upland and the Mississippi River alluvial plain. 


Figure 4 上 Urban development on Memphis silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
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Figure 5.L Area of the Coteau-Frost complex. The Frost soil is in the darker area in the swale. 


Figure 6.|-Golf course on Memphis silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
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Figure 7.JSugarcane on Memphis silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. 
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Figure 8.|--Irrigated rice on Patoutville silt loam. 


Figure 9.4-Baseball field on Coteau silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
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TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATA 


[Data measured at Lafayette in a standard weather shelter. Period of record 1941-70] 
Temperature Precipitation 
i 1 H 1 2 years in 10 1 1 year in 10 
| Average i H t will haye- 1 will have-- 
1 daily i Extreme i Extreme f Maximum 1 1 
| minimum | maximum Î minimum i higher 1 Less i More 
H i i _i thanz- i than-- į than-- 
1 E i F 1 F H F i in i in 
ı Es 1 T H => 4 = 4 $ 
t t ê t E t 
| 42 i 83 i 12 i 79 1 2.0 | 8.0 
i i t H i î 
1 45 i 87 i 13 i 82 f 2.2 t 7.7 
i i i i i i 
1 50 i 90 i 24 t 85 t 1.9 t 7.0 
i i i 1 t t 
1 59 i 92 1 35 t 89 i 1.9 i 8.5 
i 1 1 i i t 
1 64 1 97 i uu H 94 i 2.4 i 7.3 
{ i i i ji i 
t 70 { 102 i 54 i 97 o 13 t 93 
i | 1 1 i ji 
! 72 { 1702 1 61 i 99 | 3.3 À 12.7 
i 1 1 i 1 i 
August mme | 91 1 72 i 103 ji 59 1 99 | 2.6 j 8.0 
t î { i 1 
September 88 i 68 | 101 1 45 i 95 | 2.2 | 8.0 
1 
H t t 
al 81 ! 57 i 94 H 31 | 92 | 0.9 | 7.5 
i 1 i i 
Novenber---| 71 1 48 i 87 i 24 1 86 | 0.5 | 7.5 
i t i H 1 
December---| — 68. | 4 — | 83 | 15 t 8 I 3.0 | 8.6 
i i i H { ] t 
Year-----| ~. 1 -— 1 103 i 12 H -— i 45.1 ! 67.4 
1 H i 


(Data from Lafayette. 
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Minimum temperature 


Probability 240 F H 280 F 1 329 F 
tor lower | or lower | er lower . 
1 
i i 1 

Spring: 1 i i 

1 year in 10 i i 1 

later than-- ¿February 4 {March 1 {March 21 
4 H 
i i 1 

2 years in 10 i 1 1 

later than-- ¿January 29 {February 18 ¡March 10 
1 1 i 

5 years in 10 | 1 H 

later than-- iJanuary 17 {February 3 {February 20 
1 4 i 
ê t t 

Fall: 1 1 H 

t year in 10 H ] t 

earlier than-- {December 10 {November 20 {November 3 
i 1 ji 

2 years in 10 | 1 i: 

earlier than-- ¡December 19 {November 27 {November 10 
d 4 4 
1 t H 

5 years in 10 j 1 i 

earlier than-- ¡December 24 iDecember 10 ¡November 24 
i H 3 
å si 1. 


~~FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 
Period of record 1941270] 


POTENTIALS AND LIMITATIONS OF MAP UNITS FOR SPECIFIED USES 


medium fertility, 
medium yields, needs 
drainage in lows, easy 
to work and prepare 
seedbeds, Wide choice 
of crops, needs lime, 
responds well to 
fertilizers. 


rare flooding on 
highs, flooding in 
lows, seasonal high 
water table, wetness 
in lows, fair 
engineering 
characteristics. 


wetness, seasonal high; 
water table, suited tol 
water impoundments, 
soil easy to work, 
severe wetness in low 
areas» 


medium fertility, 
needs drainage in lows 
in places, wide choice 
of pasture plants, 
needs lime, responds 
well to fertilizers, 


1 Cultivated 1 1 Intensive 1 
Map unit fof area farm crops 1 Urban uses 1 recreation areas 1 Pastureland 
i i = 
t Pot f 1 1 
1. Sharkey-Baldwin-Iberia-} [4 1Good: Poor: Poor: | Good: 
1 į high fertility, f wetness, { seasonal high water 1 high fertility, 
i | medium yields, 1 seasonal high water i table, 1 needs drainage, 
1 | needs drainage, 1 table, { too clayey, 1 wide choice of pasture 
t | difficult to work and | occasional flooding t high shrink-swell 1 plants, 
1 ! prepare seedbeds, 1 at low elevations, 1 potential, | lime generally not 
t | fairly narrow choice i poor engineering f well suited to water {| needed. 
1 | of crops, } characteristics. { impoundments. 1 
1 | surface layer wet H H 1 
! i for long periods. i i ! 
i t t 
2. i 2.5 |Very good: iFair: Fair! {Very good: 
t | medium fertility, 1 wetness, seasonal i wetness, seasonal hight medium fertility, 
l | responds well to ! high water table, rare} water table, suited tol wide choice of pasture 
i 1 fertilizers, t flooding, fair { water impoundments, | plants, generally 
t ! wide choice of crops, | engineering { soil easy to work, wet] does not need 
i | high yields, 1 characteristics. { in low areas. | drainage, needs lime 
1 i needs drainage in H H | in places. 
i | places, needs lime in | H 1 
i į places. 1 i i 
(i j t i 1 
3. Memphis-Froste---------1 22.5 Good: 1Good: 1Good: 1Good: 
i | medium fertility, i no flooding on highs, i fair to poor suita- | medium fertility, 
1 ! medium to high yields, common flooding in | bility for water im- | needs drainage in lows 
1 { needs drainage in { lows; fair engineering! poundments, soil easy | in places, wide choice 
1 { lows, easy to work andi characteristics, wet { to work, well drained | of pasture plants, 
1 { prepare seedbeds, wide{ in lows. | on highs, wet in lows.{ responds well to 
1 i choice of crops, needsi 1 | fertilizers, needs 
1 { erosion control, needs{ { | lime. 
1 | lime, responds well 1 1 t 
1 | to fertilizers. 1 i i 
1 1 1 ji t 
lı. Coteau-Frost----------- 1 27 Good: {Fair: {Fair: {Good: 
i 1 medium fertility, ! no flooding on highs, { wetness, suited to { medium fertility, 
t | medium yields, needs i common flooding in | water impoundments, { needs drainage in lows 
H t drainage in lows, easy{ lows, seasonal high 1 soil easy to work, | in places, wide choice 
1 | to work and prepare 1 water table, fair ! severe wetness in low | of pasture plants, 
1 | seedbeds, wide choice | engineering | areas, seasonal high { needs lime, responds 
1 | of crops, needs lime, { characteristics, i water table. | well to fertilizers. 
1 i responds well to i wetness in lows. 1 i 
1 į fertilizers. 1 1 i 
j j i j ! 
5. Patoutville-Frost------ 27 1Good: isses {Fair: 1Good: 
1 i 
1 i i 
i t i 
1 j i 
t t i 
1 t ! 
t i i 
i 1 A 
t 1 i 
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TABLE 3.--POTENTIALS AND LIMITATIONS OF MAP UNITS FOR SPECIFIED USES--Continued 


¡Extent | Cultivated T 1 Intensive 


n 
t 
Urban uses H recreation areas H Pastureland 
4 


Map unit tof areal farm crops 
Pot 
6. Jeanerette--------— e 13 Very good: Fair: {Pair: Very good: 


high fertility, wide 
choice of crops, high 
yields, needs drainage 
in places, does not 
need lime, easy to 
work and prepare seed- 
bed, responds well to 
fertilizers. 


wetness, seasonal high! wetness, seasonal high 
water table, rare water table, suited to 
flooding, fair water impoundments, 
engineering easy to work. 
characteristics. 


high fertility, wide 
choice of plants, 
generally does not 
need drainage, does 
not need lime. 


7. Fausse=Sharke y ===. Very poor: 

subject to frequent 
flooding, permanent 
high water table in 


lows. 


Very poor: 

subject to frequent 
flooding, permanent 
high water table in 
lows; poor engineering 
characteristics. 


Very poor: 

subject to frequent 

flooding, poor 

traffic-supporting 

capacity, well suited 

to water impoundments.t choice of pasture 
plants. 


A E A E ERE 


Very poor: 

subject to frequent 
flooding, poor 
traffic-supporting 
capacity, narrow 


t 
i 
t 
t 
i 
1 
j 
ji 
i 
i 
1 
j 
1 
i; 
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--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 

1 j 1 
Map if Soil name { Acres {Percent 

symbol} i i 

H 1 1 
1 jAcy silt loam 1 2,128 1 1.2 
2 {Baldwin silty clay loam 1 3,126 | 1.7 
3 iBasile soils, frequently flooded 1 573 | 0.3 
4 iCoteau-Frost complex-- i 1,661 1 0.9 
5 iCoteau silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes- 1 23,807 } 13.2 
6 iCoteau silt loam, 1 to 3 percent Slopes- 1 5,799 1 3.2 
7 ¡Crowley silt loam-- 1 2,920 i 1.6 
8 {Fausse association 1 2,459 | 1,4 
9 {Frost silt loam- { 38,954 | 21.5 
10 {Frost soils, occasionally 1 4,147 4 2.3 
11 ¡Gallion silt loam- i 573 | 0.3 
12 ¡Iberia silty clay- i 2,976 | 1.6 
13 iJeanerette silt loam- 1 15,940 | 8.8 
14 tHaplaquolls, occasionally flooded 1 306 | 0.2 
17 ¡Memphis silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 1 19,088 | 10,5 
18 iMemphis silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes i 12,300 | 6.8 
19 {Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 1 2,038 } 1.1 
21 iJudice silty clay loam--- 1 3,079 | 1.7 
22 iMowata-Frost complex... 1 6,359 } 3.5 
23 iPatoutville silt loam- 1 25,651 | 14.2 
24 {Sharkey Clay 1 3,218 4 1.8 
25 {Sharkey clay, 1 2,336 1 1.3 
26 {Udifluvents i 757.1 0.4 
| Water 一 j 925 j 0.5 
quur 
1 H 181,120 1 100.0 


All yields were 
Bahiagrass 


Common 


H 
H 


TI 


Absence of a yield figure indicates the crop is 
Sweet 
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--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


TABLE 


estimated for a high level of management in 1975. 
Soil name and 


seldom grown or is not suited] 


[Yields in columns N are for nonirrigated soils; those in columns I are for irrigated soils. 
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on and behavior of the map unit. 


The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 
i 


** See map unit description for the composit 


* Animal-unit-month: 
one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for a period of 30 days. 
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TABLE 6.L-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed in this table. 
a column means the information was not available] 


Absence of an entry in 


iWater oak- 
|Pecan- 
jAmerican sycamore: 
{Cherrybark oak---- 


1 1 Management concerns i Potential productivity 1 
Soil name and 1Ordi- | | Equip- | 1 1 1 
map symbol tnation} Erosion | ment 1 Seedling | Important trees {Site | Trees to plant 
tsymbolt hazard | limita~ | mortal- | iindex| 
i i | tion i ity L j j 
H H 1 
Vr i 2w5 {Slight IModerate {Slight {Green ash =| 80 {Eastern cottonwood. 
Acy t 1 t t iEastern cottonwood--~} 120 | 
H 1 i i tWater oak- ~Î === I 
t t t i iPecan----— -t 1 
i t n H {American syeamore----1 --- | 
1 1 t H iCherrybark oak =} 904 
1 i i i i i i 
p 1 2w6 iSlight iSevere ‘Moderate [Green ash------------ 1 80 {Eastern cottonwood, 
Baldwin 1 4 H 1 Eastern cottonwood---} 100 | American sycamore. 
1 1 1 1 Water oak- 1 901 
1 1 1 1 iSweetgum-- 90 4 
1 1 4 1 {American sycamore. --1 
i 4 1 i i 
1 i 1 i 
1 1 1 1 i 
| 148 {Slight {Moderate {Slight 100 {Loblolly pine, 
1 i 1 1 ~=- | slash pine. 
ji 1 i i 90 4 
ji 1 ji 1 gü 1 
1 1 i 1 | 
~=} 2w9 {Slight i Severe {Moderate e» oak-------| --- {Loblolly pine, 
1 l 1 1 Water oak------------| --- | slash pine. 
1 1 4 i {Loblolly pine---- 90 | 
4 1 1 1 {Slash pine-------- 90 | 
! H i 1 iSweetgum-------------| --- | 
t t i t t 1 i 
5,6----------------i 1w8 {Slight {Moderate {Slight iLoblolly pine--------| 100 {Loblolly pine, 
Coteau 1 t t 1 {Slash pine-----------| === | slash pine. 
1 1 H H lWater oak------------1 90 | 
i i i i ¡Cherrybark oak-------! 90 | 
4 1 i t î j ji 
T—-——-7-7------ emmm 2w9 ¿Slight {Severe {Moderate {Slash pine-----~~----{ 90 {Slash pine, 
Crowley i i t i ció pine---—-----1 90 ! loblolly pine. 
t t t 1 t 
Bm -——--| 4w6 {Slight iSevere iSevere 70 {Baldeypress. 
Fausse 1 1 1 1 !Baldeypress- 90 | 
1 { 1 1 {Water hickory--------1 90 t 
i | | : later tupelo | 90 Î 
9, lü-2------------|  2w9 {Slight {Severe {Moderate {Cherrybark oak-------| =-~ {Loblolly pine, 
Frost 1 1 4 1 {Water ok... ~i --- i slash pine. 
1 1 I 1 iLoblolly pine 1 901 
1 4 i 1 {Slash pine--- 1 901 
1 i 1 1 1Sweetgum | ---1 
1 1 i ji ji t 
VD a a mt mt ma mann mt mt m me 1 204 {Slight {Slight {Slight {Green ash= 1 80 {Eastern cottonwood, 
Gallion 1 1 1 1 {Cherrybark 1 95 | American sycamore. 
i 1 i H į Sweetgum—— 1 83: 
1 1 H 1 {Water oak- i 1 
1 t 1 i 1Pecan~~-~~: 1 1 
1 1 1 1 JAmerican sycamore- ft ==- Í 
1 i ! 1 !Eastern cottonwood~~~} 100 | 
i 1 1 t ] t 1 
LÎ J sense mt m m m e ne ne 4 2w6 iSlight {Severe {Severe iGreen ash-------—-- 1 80 {Eastern cottonwood. 
Iberia 1 1 1 H {Eastern cottonwood 1 951 
1 1 1 1 {Sweet gun-— ~i 90 1 
1 1 1 t 1 t 
ai | 265 iSlight {Moderate {Slight {Green ash---------. 1 80 jEastern cottonwood. 
Jeanerette 1 I 1 ¡Eastern cottonwood 1 120 i 
i i i ! 
i 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 t 
i i 1 1 i 
i i i 1 1 


See footnote 


at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


1 


* 
Soil name and iOrdi- 


Management concerns 


Potential productivity 
1 


Sharkey 


{Eastern Cottonwood mme. t 


{Water hickory--------1 
!Sugarberry-----------1 


{Black willow---------! 


j 1 j 
t 1 Equip- į H H 1 
map symbol imation} Erosion | ment 1 Seedling | Important trees iSite 1 Trees to plant 
isymbol! hazard [| limita~ + mortal- (1 lindexi 
4 i io tion | ity i a EH 
1 1 1 t 1 1 i 
17, 18, 19-—-—-—————- { 107 {Slight iSlight iSlight 1 1 100 ¿Slash pine, 
Memphis 1 1 1 1 4 1 105 {| loblolly pine, 
i 1 1 H 1 1 90 į yellow-poplar. 
i 1 1 1 1 i 901 
i | i 1 1 1 i 
a at nt nent at ate į} 2w9 {Slight i Severe ‘Severe 1 4 ~=- {Eastern cottonwood, 
Ê 4 1 4 4 1 | American sycamore. 
à 4 4 上 4 
t i i i i 1 i 
i j i i 1 i ! 
~} 2w9 {Slight iSevere iModerate | 1 iLoblolly pine, 
1 ! ı H H 1 4 slash pine. 
1 H i t iSweetgum--- 1 
1 i 1 H t E 
Frost-----—-—-—----- 1 2w9 {Slight iSevere {Moderate {Cherrybark oak- == {Loblolly pine, 
4 4 1 1 {Water oak--- --- | slash pine. 
i 1 t 1 {Loblolly pine- go ! 
1 1 4 1 {Slash pine- ga i 
1 1 1 4 {Sweet gum ~=- I 
i 1 { i 1 j 
23- |} tw8 {Slight {Moderate {Slight {Loblolly pine--------j 99 {Loblolly pine, 
Patoutville i 1 { 4 {Slash pine---- -i 99 | slash pine. 
1 1 1 1 1Sweetgum~~~-~---~~-~--- 86 | 
i i i i iWater oak------------| --- | 
1 i 1 i iCherrybark oake------i 93 | 
i i i i H t i 
Plano -—---i 206 {Slight iSevere {Moderate {Green ash------------1 85 [Eastern cottonwood, 
Sharkey 1 i t ł {Eastern cottonwood=="{ 100 | American sycamore. 
1 1 1 1 {Cherrybark oak-------] 90 1 
i 1 1 i iSweetgum------- ---——-| 90 À 
| 1 1 1 {Water oak---------—— ~Î -- | 
1 1 1 1 |Baldeypress- — $ 
i 1 1 1 {American sycamore----] mm { 
ji 1 1 1 1Sugarbery~~-~--~~~-----| ~~ | 
t i 1 1 i 1 1 
ir er 3w6 (Sigan res | Severe [Green ash~~~-~~~~~----| ~~ {Eastern cottonwood. 
i t 
i 1 i ! 1 
t ! t t ji 
1 1 t t i 
i 4 4 4 1 
t t t t t 
i 4 


! Baldeypress----------1 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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[taste 7]--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 


text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe."] 


Gallion i 
1 
1 
12-—— amame. ===- | Severe: 
Iberia 1 too clayey, 
I wetness. 
1 
i 
LE aaan aam mmea ----|Severe: 
Jeanerette | wetness. 


1 


à 
t 
4 
t 


j j j j 
Soil name and i Shallow 1 Dwellings without 4 Small commercial 1 Local roads 
map symbol | excavations t basements { buildings i and streets 
H à 
EE CHE 1— T E 
Arne {Severe {Moderate: 1Moderate: fSevere: 
Acy 1 wetness. 1 wetness, 1 wetness, + low strength. 
1 {| shrink-swell, ! shrink-swell, t 
! { low strength. 1 low strength. i 
i i 
t t t 
Ben {Severe i Severe: ‘Severe: ‘Severe: 
Baldwin { wetness, | wetness, 1 wetness, i wetness, 
| too clayey. 4 low strength, { low strength, { low strength, 
i | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. j shrink-swell. 
i 
i i 
3---------———------— iSevere: !Severe: |Severe: ]Severe: 
Basile | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
1 floods, } floods. i floods. | floods. 
i cutbanks cave. 4 i 1 
i ! j j 
Ms 1 1 i 1 
Coteau-----------iSevere: {Moderate: iModerate: {Moderate: 
1 wetness, i wetness, 1 wetness, | wetness, 
1 | shrink-swell, 1 shrink-swell, 4 shrink-swell, 
1 i low strength. | low strength. | low strength. 
i 
Frost------------|Severe: {Severe: { Severe: f Severe: 
| wetness. 1 wetness. | wetness. | wetness, 
1 1 1 i low strength. 
t ji 
54 ona | Severe? ‘Moderate: {Moderate?: {Moderate? 
Coteau | wetness. kt wetness, | wetness, 1 wetness, 
1 { shrink-swell, få shrink-svell, ! shrink-swell, 
| | low strength. 1 low strength, i low strength. 
1 
A | Severe: | Severe: { Severe: ¡Severe: 
Crowley | wetness, | shrink-swell, shrink-swell, | low strength, 
j too clayey. | low strength, low strength, | shrink-swell. 
| | wetness. wetness. | 
i 
Br rr mar mr Severe: ‘Severe: Severe: { Severe: 
Fausse i floods, 1 floods, floods, 4 floods, 
| too clayey, } wetness, wetness, | wetness, 
i wetness. 4 shrink-swell. shrink~swell. j shrink-swell. 
4 
(i t 
p——O—À | Severe : iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
Frost i wetness. i wetness. wetness. | wetness, 
1 1 | low strength. 
1 1 1 
L— mene {Severe: {Severe: Severe: {Severe: 
Frost 1 wetness, 1 floods, floods, | wetness, 
| floods. i wetness. wetness. | low strength. 
i 
uL =} Slight- --iModerate: Moderate: iM derate: 
i 
t 
! 
t 
1 
ji 
1 
1 
t 
t 
i 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


iModerate: 
1 wetness, 
1 shrink-swell, 


| low strength. 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


o 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink~swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 
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TABLE 7.-—BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


too clayey, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


res 


Sharkey 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetnessy 
shrink-swell. 


e 
wi 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


etness, 
hrink-swell. 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


floods, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


4 Y 3 4 
t t + Li 
Soil name and | Shallow 1 Dwellings without 1 Small commercial 1 Local roads 
map symbol 1 excavations 1 basements 4 buildings 1 and streets 
= i | 
1 1 1 1 
17, 1 Bn iSlight-—----------- jModerate: iModerate: {Moderate: 
Memphis 1 į low strength. i low strength. | low strength. 
4 t i 
i i i 1 
1 9 ns mm mm 1Slight--------—--- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Memphis 1 i low strength. | iow strength, | low strength. 
1 4 i slope. 1 
i i 1 t 
AM iSevere iSevere: { Severe: i Severe: 
Judice 1 too clayey, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
i wetness, 4 low strength, { low strength, 1 shrink-swell, 
1 1 shrink-swell. i shrink-swell. I low strength. 
4 4 4 1 
i 1 i 
225: 1 1 4 1 
MOWA È Ameme mM ~{Severe: iSevere: {Severe: iSevere: 
1 wetness, | wetness, ! wetness, 1 wetness, 
$š too clayey. | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, 
i | low strength. 4 low strength. f low strength. 
t 1 i i 
ETOS E mme mee meme ma me m me i Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
} wetness, { wetness. 1 wetness. { wetness, 
t 1 1 | low strength, 
j j j j 
Pur | Severe t iModerate: !Moderate: iSevere: 
Patoutville | wetness. 4 wetness, { wetness, i low strength. 
i i low strength, { low strength, 
| ! shrink-swell. ! shrink-swell. i 
4 i 
t t Ê 
Bl ma mi mene | Severe: |Severe: į Severe: i Severe: 
Sharkey i wetness, | wetness, | wetness, i wetness, 
4 4 
t t t 
1 t t i 
1 i i i 
1 i i i 
| | | | 
1 1 
{ t t t 
1 i i i 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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--SANITARY FACILITIES 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in 
text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," "good," "fair," and other terms used to 
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the Glossary. See 
rate soils.] 


peros slowly. 


1 1 T 
Sotl name and 1 Septic tank ! Sewage lagoons | Trench 
map symbol i absorption 1 1 sanitary 

1 fields 1 H 
1 1 1 
ji 1 ii 

Û mi minke a nere mar ———————— {Severe: {Severe: iSevere: 

Aey 1 wetness, | wetness. 1 wetness. 

1 peres slowly. i i 
t 
{Severe: ISlignt- | Severe : 
| wetness, i too clayey, 
i 1 


i1Severe: 

Basile wetness, 
peres slowly, 
floods. 

4#; 


Severe: 
peres Slowly, 
wetness. 


Coteau warm a ma m me me ma ma m 


1 
h 
i 
i 
i 
1 
i 
1 
i 
i 
j 
t 
{ Severe: 
i wetness, 
i 
1 
1 
4 
i 
H 
t 
! 
4 
t 
H 
i 
t 
4 
i 


Frost o mn ma mem a ma e 


peres slowly. 


54 bata mmm | Severe : 
Coteau peres slowly, 
wetness. 
7----=-----~-~~~~-~~iSevere: 
Crowley peres slowly, 
wetness. 

BM senere me ma menen mr {Severe: 
Fausse 1 floods, 

| peres slowly, 

1 Wetness. 

1 
Dmmmmmmmmmmemmummnm | Severe! 
Frost { wetness, 

| peres slowly. 
LO Herme m mrememe meme ma meneneneneso | Severe: 
Frost 1 wetness, 

i peres slowly, 

1 floods. 

4 

1 
1 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 ， -—-—-—-—- {Moderate: 
Gallion { peres slowly. 
Dc Deere {Severe: 
Iberia | wetness, 

| peros slowly. 
———M  —— {Severe 
Jeanerette I wetness, 

i peres slowly. 

1 
LD KK IS1ight---------- 
Memphis 


See footnote at end of table. 


t 
H wetness. 
4 
1 
i Severe: į Severe: 
4 wetness, | wetness, 
| floods. 4 fioods. 
1 (| 
i 1 
i 1 
{ Severe: { Severe: 
| wetness. | wetness. 
i 1 
t 1 
[Severe: iSevere: 
1 wetness. | wetness. 
1 i 
1 1 
{Severe: l Severe: 
| wetness. 1 wetness. 
1 i 
1 t 
1Slight-----------iSevere: 
4 { too clayey, 
1 | wetness. 
i 1 
{Severe: {Severe: 
1 floods. | floods, 
i 1 wetness, 
i i too clayey. 
i t 
{Severe: {Severe: 
{ wetness. 1 wetness. 
| i 
1 t 
1Severe: {Severe: 
| wetness, { wetness, 
1 floods. | floods. 
t 1 
tModerate: |Moederate: 
f seepage. i too clayey。 
上 
iSlight----------- iSevere: 
1 ! too clayey, 
1 t wetness. 
1 1 
iSevere: iSevere: 
1 wetness. 1 wetness. 
H 4 
T t 
t 1 
tModerate: iSlight------ 
seepage. i 
i 


D 
Ê 
2 
m 
El 
o 


Area 
sanitary 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 


e 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


t 


evere: 
vetness. 


xo 


etness» 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


a 
nm 
pr 
a 
- 
cr 
1 


Fair: 


a 
too clayey. 


{Poor: 
{ too clayey, 
1 wetness. 


or: 
etness. 


£Q 


ir: 
oo clayey. 


em 


or: 
oo clayey. 


to 


too clayey, 
wetness. 


or: 
etness. 


zo 


| too olayey. 
}Poor: 


| wetness, 
too clayey. 


a 
too clayey. 


too clayey. 
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TABLE 8.—-SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


4 4 a H 1 
i 1 H t 
Soil name and 1 Septic tank 1 Sewage lagoons | Trench i Area 1 Daily cover 
map symbol 1 absorption 1 1 sanitary t sanitary 1 for landfill 
Å fields E H landfill i landfill i 
1 t 1 1 1 
t i i i 1 
18, Mo {Slight-~~-~------ |Slight----------- Fair: 
Memphis 1 1 Seepage, 4 1 1 too clayey. 
1 1 slope. 1 i 1 
| j j j i 
DU stenene iSevere: 1 SLight-mmm em iSevere: i Severe ¡Poor: 
Judice { wetness, 1 i too clayey, i wetness. | wetness, 
i percs slowly. 1 i wetness, t i too clayey. 
4 H 
22%: j | i j 
Mowata----- eene {Severe ÓSlight----------- {Severe: {Severe Poor: 
i wetness, 1 1 wetness, 1 wetness. { wetness. 
| peros slowly. 1 1 too clayey. 1 j 
4 4 4 4 
t t t t t 
FO SE roma mere es i Severe: | Severe {Severe: {Severe: iPoor: 
| wetness, | wetness, 4 wetness, i wetness, | wetness, 
{ peres slowly. 1 i 1 H 
i i H i i 
2 Jma me ma mat am mame me m mr me mt ne {Severe {Severe: {Severe: iSevere: ÓFair: 
Patoutville | peres slowly, 1 wetness. t wetness. { wetness. 1 too clayey. 
| wetness, 1 i t 1 
1 1 i H 1 
Di Îj -—-———--—--2-------iSevere: iSlight-----———----lSevere: {Severe |Poor: 
Sharkey { wetness, 1 1 wetness, | wetness. 1 too clayey, 
{ peres slowly. Î | too clayey. i | wetness. 
H 
t t ji 1 
Perm E Seyere ! |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Poor: 
Sharkey t floods, ! floods. 1 floods, i floods, t too clayey, 
i wetness, 1 { wetness, { wetness. | wetness, 
f peres slowly. 4 4 1 i 
i 


too clayey. 
ËhYğùğùùù7ù[ù7ë[.ğ____1ü1ı gg 


* See map unit deseription for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 
text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "unsuited."] 


Gallion | low strength, excess fines. excess fines. 
+ shrink-swell. 


thin layer. 


1 1 T î 
Soil name and 1 Roadfill 1 Sand 1 Gravel 1 Topsoil 
map Symbol i 1 1 1 
| —i- i —— 
t t t 
don ¡Poor: {Unsuited: iUnsuited: {Poor: 
Acy | low strength. { excess fines. | excess fines. i thin layer. 
1 1 1 i 
CE nn meyeke iPoor: iUnsuited: ¡Unsuited: Poor: 
Baldwin i wetness, { excess fines. 1 excess fines. 1 wetness. 
] low strength, H 1 i 
| shrink-swell. 1 H i 
i H 1 i 
deo mekanê {Poor ¡Unsuited: iUnsuited: l Poor: 
Basile | wetness. i excess fines. { excess fines. l wetness. 
1 H t t 
HE: i t 1 i 
Coteau----- 1 }Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
1 low strength, t excess fines. 1 excess fines. 1 thin layer. 
| shrink-swell, 1 i 1 
1 wetness. t t 1 
1 A i ji 
ECOS tramo poor: {Unsuited: jUnsuited: { Poor: 
{ wetness, | excess fines. | excess fines. | wetness. 
| low strength. i 1 1 
1 | i i 
5, Gane nnn Î Fair: lUnsuited: {Unsuited: | Poor: 
Coteau | low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
i shrink-swell, 1 1 1 
{ wetness, 1 1 1 
t 1 i 1 
Teen mmm A POOP {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Fair: 
Crowley { low strength, { excess fines. j excess fines. | thin layer, 
i shrink-swell. 1 1 | wetness. 
t t 1 j 
BR Su mm mm mnn mm mereme ---iPoor: {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
Fausse i wetness, | excess fines, | excess fines. 1 too clayey, 
i low strength, 4 i f wetness. 
1 shrink-swell. 1 i i 
i t 1 t 
94, 10-—- nm nni Poor: iUnsuited: ¡Unsuited: iPoor: 
Frost i wetness, { excess fines, | excess fines. | wetness. 
1 low strength. i t i 
j i j j 
11---- ¡Unsuited: iUnsuited: Fair: 
| i 
t t t 
1 1 ji 
12--———————————————-—-- iPoor: +Unsuited : jUnsuited: {Poor : 
Iberia 1 low strength, | excess fines. i excess fines. | too clayey, 
{ shrink-swell, 1 1 1 wetness. 
| wetness. 1 i i 
i H i 1 
13----- ————— =i Poor: lUnsuited: 1Unsuited: |Fair: 
Jeanerette ji low strength. 1 excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
j i i 1 
17, 18, 19-----—----———- iFair: {Unsuited: {Unsuited: (Fair: 
Memphis j low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. { too clayey. 
1 1 1 1 
2 Imeem men mee na ea elm t A ma ma me mae {Poor {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
Judice | low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. 1 wetness, 
| shrink-swell, 1 1 { too clayey. 
1 wetness, 1 i 1 
! i i i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


shrink-swell, too clayey. 


wetness, 


1 1 7 
i H ł t 
Soil name and 1 Roadfill 1 Sand 1 Gravel 1 Topsoil 
map symbol 1 H 1 i 
1 ê 1 1 
+ 1 1 1 
i t t t 
i i 1 i 
22 i 1 i t 
MOWAT a mama] Poor: iUnsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
i wetness, j excess fines. | excess fines. | wetness. 
| low strength, 1 4 i 
1 shrink-swell. 4 1 1 
1 i H i 
i f i i 
Frost------—- e| Poor? fUnsuited: {Unsuited: { Poor: 
į wetness, | excess fines. 1 excess fines. { wetness. 
! low strength. 4 i 1 
ji j 1 1 
23e eee À Poor: fUnsuitea: {Unsuited: |Fair: 
Patoutville i low strength. À excess fines. i excess fines. I thin layer. 
H i H i 
t t t t 
24, Phenom] Poor: lUnsuited: {Unsuited: | Poor: 
Sharkey | low strength, | excess fines. 1 excess fines. | wetness, 
i 
| i | j 
t 1 1 t 
i i i i 


# See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


shrink-swell, 
low strength, 
compressible. 


Slow intake, 
wetness. 
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ABLE 10/-—WATER MANAGEMENT 
[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text 
for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe."] 
1 Limitations for—— 1 Features affecting-- 
Soil name and ij Pond 1 Embankments, î t 1 Terraces 
map symbol 1 reservoir į dikes, and 1 Drainage į Irrigation 1 and 1 Grassed 
i areas i levees i + | diversions i waterways 
1 
H i 1 i 
Yo ee minê mrê erk ma 1Moderate: 1Siight--------- iFavorable------lFavorable------ 1 1 
Acy 1 seepage. 1 
1 4 
i t 
1 iModerate: Peres slowly---{Percs slowly, 
4 
上 1 
1 1 
| i 
i i 


$ 
H 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
n 
4 
t 
4 
j 
1 
f 
i 
t 
4 
! 
4 
i 
4 
j 
4 
H 
1 
1 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


low strength, 


perca slowly. 


H i 
1 ! 
| | 
t i 
1 t 
1 t 
1 î 
---——-—------------- {Slight-~-~--~~-{ Moderate: {Peres slowly, Percs slowly, 
Basile i | erodes easily,| cutbanks cave,{ wetness. H 
1 | low strength, | floods. 1 
1 | compressible. | 1 
H H 4 4 
i i i i 
i i { f 
ESTA ght a memea me i1Slight---------|Not needed-----|Slope, {Erodes easily {Favorable. 
t ! erodes easily.i 
t i i 
1 1Percs slowly---|Percs slowly, {Not needed----- fWetness. 
i i wetness. 1 
1 i ji i i 
a mem a A è ~i lFavorable------|Favorable------|Not needed===--[Favorable. 
Coteau 1 Ê H ! 
| i i j j j 
Brımmm nm mm mme mm mm mm f SL ight ameman | SLÍ ght mammenn Not needed-----|Slope {Erodes easily {Favorable. 
Coteau | | i i erodes easily. | 
t i t 
T----- iSlight-----——---1Moderate: {Peres slowly---131ow intake, {Not needed-----|Favorable. 
Crowley 1 1 eompressible, | { peres slowly. | 
| i low strength. i 1 ! j 
i i t 
§%----------------131ight---------1Moderate: IFloods, IFloods, ¡Not needed-----iNot needed. 
Fausse 1 i shrink-swell, | peres slowly, | peres slowly, | 
i 1 compressible, ! poor outlets. { wetness. t 
H | low strength. | Å 1 
1 
{Slight~~ 1 4Percs slowly---{Percs slowly, {Not needed-----{Wetness. 
1 4 1 4 wetness. 
j j j j j 
1Slîght~---r-5----15lîght---------1Floods, 1F1ooda, {Not needed-----iWetness. 
t t l peres slowly. | peres slowly, 
4 1 1 | wetness. 1 
t t i i 1 
1i--——--------- ----lModerate: 4 {Favorable------{Not needed----- iFavorable. 
Gallion 1 seepage. 4 1 H 1 
i E t 1 1 
12- iSlight-- {Moderate: {Peres slowly---¡Slow intake, {Not needed----- {Wetness. 
Iberia 1 f compressible, | | wetness. 1 
4 f low strength, i 1 i 
1 f shrink-swell. À 1 i 
{ 1 H t 1 i 
1Moderate: H H 1 1 jFavorable. 
Jeanerette | seepage. 1 1 1 
1 H H i t 
17, 18, 192------— iModerate: iModerate: [Not needed ‘Erodes easily, lErodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
Memphis | seepage. 1 piping, 1 { slope. { slope, | slope. 
i 1 compressible, | 1 { piping. i 
i | erodes easily.| i i 
t i | 1 { t 
2 es oe 1Slight--------- 1Moderate: {Peres slowly-~~{Slow intake, iNot needed----- iHetness, 
Judice 1 compressible, | 1 wetness, 1 peres slowly. 
i i i i 
t 1 1 1 
1 D ! 1 


1 
t 
t 
1 shrink-swell. 
4 
t 


See footnote 


at end of table. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 10.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


1 Limitations for-- + Features affecting-- 
Soil name and | Pond T Embankments, | 1 Terraces T 
map symbol 1 reservoir t dikes, and i Drainage t Irrigation and 1 Grassed 
+ 
i areas i levees i į diversions i waterways 
7 1 1 
2: : | | | | 
Mowata----------- iSlight--------- ¡Moderate: ¡Peres slowly---iWetness, {Not needed |Wetness. 
1 | shrink-swell, 1 | peres slowly. | { 
4 | low strength, I i 1 
| : compressible. i | j j 
t 
Frost. 4 eros slowly---iPercs slowly, ¡Not needed----- iWetness. 
i i wetness. 1 1 
i 1 1 i 
SS Peres slowly---iWetness, {Not needed-----|PFavorable. 
Patoutville i 1 peres slowly, 
1 H 
t i | 
2l-- 1 -|Moderate: Complex slope {Peres slowly, ¿Not needed-----|Wetness. 
Sharke 1 2 t th i slow intake 
; | tow strength, He | 
i 1 shrink-swell. i 1 1 
t 1 1 t 
252--------—-—-——-- 1Slight--------— iModerate: Floods, {Floods, {Not -|Wetness. 
Sharkey 1 | low strength, peres slowly. 1 peros slowly. i 
i 4 
H { compressible, 1 i 1 
1 | shrink-swell. 1 1 | 
! 4 4 i i 
+ TS KERE S E. Da Pm EET OR i i 


# See map unit 


description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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FABLE 11. --RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 
text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe,"] 


slope. 


T Y T 7 
t t t r 
Soil name and 1 Camp areas 1 Picnic areas t Playgrounds i Paths and trails 
map symbol 1 1 T H 
i i E ! 
H t t 
fe————— Hanne {Moderate: {Moderate: fModerate: tModerate: 
Acy t wetness, 1 wetness. 1 wetness, | wetness. 
i peres slowly. 1 1 peres slowly. 1 
4 4 
t 1 1 t 
p {Severe: {Severe: iSevere: 1Severe: 
Baldwin { wetness, { wetness. | wetness, i wetness. 
1 peres slowly. 1 1 peres slowly. i 
À 4 
1 1 1 i 
—————————————————-- Į Severe: | Severe: Į Severe: {Severe: 
Basile | wetness, | wetness, { wetness, { wetness, 
| floods. | floods. { floods. 1 floods. 
i i 4 i 
es | | | 
CotEAU-—-mmmmmmmmmunnn | Moderate: {Moderate: i Moderate: i Moderate: 
1 wetness, | wetness. 1 peres slowly, | wetness. 
+ peres slowly. i | wetness. 1 
i 1 1 1 
i i f i 
Frosto----——————---|Severne: į Severe: { Severe: d Severe: 
i wetness. 1 wetness. + wetness. 1 wetness. 
1 t ji 1 
5, 6m) Moderate: IModerate: iModerate: Moderate: 
Coteau t wetness, 1 wetness. t peres slowly, | wetness. 
1 peres slowly. i 1 wetness. j 
t t i 
Taman merê nika me nemê nemêr ame | S€ ye re $ {Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Crowley j wetness, + wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
i peres slowly. 1 t peres slowly. | 
1 1 1 
BE mm f Severe: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Fausse | floods, { floods, { floods, { floods, 
| wetness, f wetness, 1 wetness, { wetness, 
| too clayey. { too clayey. | too clayey. | too clayey. 
1 1 
Que | Severe : iSevere: { Severe: iSevere: 
Frost t wetness. { wetness, | wetness. | wetness. 
1 1 i t 
10-~-----------------n! Severe: {Severe: (Severe: {Severe: 
Frost { floods, | floods, 1 floods, | f1oods, 
| wetness. | wetness. 4 wetness. | wetness. 
i i 
i 
4 -|Slight---------------|Slight. 
1 H 1 i 
i 1 1 1 
12---—————— Severe: {Severe {Severe: { Severe: 
Iberia | peres slowly, | too clayey, | peres slowly, | too clayey, 
1 too clayey, 1 wetness. i too clayey, 1 wetness. 
} wetness. Î | wetness. 1 
1 4 1 
t i i 
13-------------------- {Moderate: IModerate: ¡Moderate: iModerate: 
Jeanerette | wetness, 1 wetness. j wetness, 1 wetness. 
t peros slowly. 1 | peres slowly. 1 
4 4 1 i 
t t t 
VT nn {Slight 4 --iSlight. 
1 1 
t 
- Moderate: {Slight. 
a 
1 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.—-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


7 
1 1 1 
Soil name and 1 Camp areas 1 Picnic areas Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
map symbol Å 1 i 
| i | 
j H j 
{Slight- 一 Severe: {Slight. 
1 i slope. 1 
1 i ! 
Severe: {Severe: Severe: {Severe: 
wetness, 4 wetness. wetness, | wetness. 
peres slowly. 4 peres slowly. 1 
i H 
j i 
Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
wetness, | wetness. wetness, | wetness. 
peres slowly. 4 peres slowly. 1 
i H i 
i i t 
Frost eamm mememe ee e m ameme {Severe: {Severe: Severe: iSevere: 
| wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
i i 
i t 
{Moderate: {Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
Patoutville 1 percs slowly, 1 wetness. wetness, 1 wetness. 
| wetness. 1 peros slowly. 1 
i i 4 
i i E 
24m i ‘Severe: Severe ‘Severe: 
Sharkey | too clayey, 1 too clayey, too clayey, { too clayey, 
1 peres slowly, 1 wetness. peres slowly, 1 wetness. 
| wetness. 1 wetness. 1 
H 1 H 
t t t 
rm Severe iSevere: Severe: {Severe: 
Sharkey 1 floods, 1 floods, floods, 1 floods, 
| too clayey, { too clayey, too clayey, { too clayey, 
| peres slowly. | wetness. peres slowly. { wetness. 
1 i 


® See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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[The symbol < means less than. 


SOIL SURVEY 


--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


Absence of an entry means data were not estimated] 


1 1 1 Classification | Percentage passing t 1 
Soil name and 1Depthi USDA texture | H i sieve number-- | Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol 1 1 i Unified | AASHTO | 1 1 | limit i ticity 
i i i i j 30 | 30 ] 200 | į index 
iin | î 1 i 1 1 i Pot 4 
i 1 i i 1 i i i 1 
lemon 4 0-5 {Silt loam------- IML, CL-ML!A-! ı 100 i 95-100 š 90-100 | «32 | *NP-T7 
Acy i 5-2645: ilty olay loam {cL 1 6, ê j 90-100 i 85-100 | 75-100 j 31-45 f 11-22 
i i i A-7- i i i i 
126-60!Silt loam, silty{CL, CL-MLÍA-6 1 90-100 ! 85-100 { 75-100 | 20-36 İi 5-15 
| { clay loam. i i 1 1 i t 
i 1 i 1 1 t j i t 
Bon i 0-7 {Silty clay loam ich, CH {A~7-6, | 100 f 100 { 95-100 | 35-55 | 15-28 
Baldwin 1 i 1 1 A-6 H t 1 i f 
i 7-41{Clay, silty olay!CH 1A-7-6 1 95-100 | 95-100 f 90-100 | 51-75 | 25-45 
1111-60! Loam, silt 1CL, CL-MLÍA-7—6, 1 95-100 | 95-100 | 90-100 i 26-35 } 5-15 
1 loam, very fine! 1 A-6, A-j H 1 i 1 
1 | sandy loam, 1 î i t i 1 i 
1 ji 1 i t ! i t 
Bo mmn m mm Y O-24{Silt loam-------iML, CL, {And | 100 i 90-100 | 75-95 | <30 | NP~10 
Basile 1 À cL-ML i i t 1 | i 
124-501 Silty elay loam {CL 14-6, ê ! 100 i 95-100 80-95 i 30-42 i 12-20 
i | A-7- i i i i 
150-601Si1t loam, siltyiCL 14-6, A-4,] 100 1 95-100 | 80-95 | 28-42 | 8-20 
i clay loam. 1 | 4-76 | i i i i 
1 1 i i i i 1 1 t 
NER z i i ii { i t i 1 i 
Coteau------------| 0-7 [Silt loam------- ML, CL-ML| A4 I 100 1 100 { 95-100 | «27 | NP-7 
i T-16|Silty clay Hemd 14-6 | 100 | 100 i 95-100 | 33-40 [| 12-18 
1 | silt loam. H i 1 1 1 1 
| 6-60) itt Yonncossosal CL-ML, d -4, À-6 i 100 1 100 ! 95-100 j 25-37 i 5-15 
t t t 
Frost anar] 0=25|Silt loam-------1CL-ML, CL{A-4 i 3100 | 100 | 80-100 | 25-31 | 5-10 
125-6018ilty clay Loam, j CL 14-6, 1 100 1 100 | 90-100 | 35-50 { 15-25 
i silt loam. 1 | a-7-6 | i t i i 
i i i t i 1 i i ! 
Bent 0-8 {Silt loame------[ML, CLeML} Any 1 100 { 100 1 95-100 | <27 i NP-T 
Coteau 1 8-57{Silty clay loam,{CL 14-6 1 1300 {f 100 1 95-100 t 33-40 | 12-18 
i i silt loam. 1 i 1 1 ! 4 
a SE 1t 1oam~--~-~~~--4 CL-ML, CLi4-4, A-6 i 100 j 100 j 95-100 1 25-37 | 5-15 
ii (i y £ t t ' 
o -~~-~ amoo] 0-5 {Silt 1oam~~~~~~-1 ML, CL-MLÍA-A 1 100 f 100 i 95-100 } «27 { NP-7 
Coteau 1 5-2918ilty clay teamy CE 14-6 | 100 f 100 4 95-100 | 33-40 4 12-18 
|| 4 silt loam. | 1 i i i î 
Ak QA Loan [OL CLjA=4, A-6 | 100 i 100 4 95-100 | 25-37 5-15 
i 1 i 
i 1 H i i 
mammam mm manne} 014i Silt 1oam----.:~-. ML, JA 4 100 1 95-100 | 80-100 | «30 1 NP-10 
Crowley 1 ji 1 CL-ML, | i t | 1 i 
i i 1 CL i t H 1 i 1 
114-46/Silty clay, ÎCH, CL — !A-7-6 i 100 1 95-100 j 85-100 f 41-60 Î 20-35 
i | silty clay 1 I H i 1 i t 
i i loam. i i 1 i 1 H i 
146-75iSilty clay loam,iCL, CH {A~7-6, | 100 1 95-100 { 85-100 1 38-60 { 18-35 
i | silty clay. 1 i 4-6 i 1 1 t i 
i i i i t ji i 1 i 
BÆR nn | OnT jClaye-----------|CH, OH, jA~7-6, i 100 | 100 1 95-100 i 60-100 } 30-65 
Faus 1 i | MH i A-7-5 i i 1 i i 
1 7-60/Clay -[CH, MH fA=7-6, i 100 | 100 | 95-100 i 60-105 | 30-73 
i i 1 | 8-7-5 ê 1 1 i i 
i i i t t g 
i i 1 Hi i t i t ] 
io NNN } O-1hjSilt loam------- 1CL-ML, CLjA-J ¢ 100 + 100 { 80-100 | 25-31 | 5-10 
Frost 114-601Silty clay loam,{CL 1A-6, + 100 { 100 1 90-100 i 35-50 | 15-25 
i i silt loam. H 1 4-7-6 i 1 i t 1 
t 1 H t t i i 1 1 
1 0-25|Silt loam--. -iCL-ML, CLiA-h ! 100 f 100 4 80-100 i 25-31 4 5-10 
Frost 125-601Silty clay loam,{CL 14-6, 1 100 1 100 1 90-100 i 35-50 | 15-25 
i 1 silt loam. ! I A768... $ 1 i i 1 
1 i 1 1 D i 1 


See footnote 


t 
n 
t 


at end of table. 
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LAFAYETTE PARISH, LOUISIANA 


TABLE 13.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 
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USDA texture 


Depth 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


= 
z 
x 
o 

> 
Wi 
E 
9 

> 
+ 
A 
“4 
a 
> 
可 
e 
o 
E 
4 

1 

= 


d 
o 
it 
a 
! 
1] 
I 
H 
I 
1 
> 
a 
Er 
o 
> 
+ 
mi 
ud 
a 


very fine sandy 


clay loam to 
loam. 


-60!Stratified silty!CL, CL-MLIA-6, A-Y 


-1918ilty clay loam 


YB 


Iberia 


14-6, 
有 -7~6 


CL-ML, 
cL 


6~36{Silt loam, silty{CL 
CL-ML, 


1 CL-ML, 
CL 
CL 
CL-ML, 
CL 


silty clay 
loam, clay. 
Silt loam-~-----1CL-ML, CL]A-A 
1 
loam, silty 
clay loam. 
1 
clay loam. ! 
1 
t 
i 
1 
t 
clay loam. 4 
1 
t 
i 
1 
t 
clay loam. t 
46-601Silt loam-------1ML, CL 
4 
t 
0-6 {Silty clay loam {CL, CH 
silty clay 
loam, clay 
loam. 
t 
1 
17-421Silty clay loam,{CL, CH 
silty clay. I 
silty olay. i 
i 


1 
t 


32-82(Si1t loam-------1ML, CL 


1 
t 

0-6 {Silt loam-------1ML, 
| 
4 
t 


136-641 Silt loam-------|ML, CL 


i 


A Onl 4Silt loam-------1ML, 


4 

t 
1 
1 

4-4613ilt loam, silty{CL 
4 
H 
4 
ji 
1 

6-60|Silty clay, 
i 
1 
ji 
4 
1 
1 

0-171Silt loam-------|ML, 
4 
i 
4 
1 
i 

42-601Silty clay loam,¡CL 

H 
H 
t 


> 
可 
rd 
o 
> 
4 
m1 
“À 
a 
hu 
E 
1 
Ra 
= 


i 
t 
4 
i 
i 
i 
3iSilty clay loam {CL 
i 
1 
1 


8-3215i1t loam, siltyiCL 


-9 
-3 
33-60iSilt loam, 
0-8 {Silt loam-------iML, 


0 
9 


; 
! 
1 
4 
| 
| 
| 
d 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
4 
j 
| 
4 
| 


Memphis 
Memphis 
Judice 


21-———————-—------- 
Mowata------------ 


1 e nn 
Jeanerette 

LE ne ne nememo me dn 
Memphîs 
VB meke km 


22**: 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 


i 1 1 Classification 1 Percentage passing 1 1 
Soil name and {Depthi USDA texture | i H sieve number-- | Liquid i Plas- 
map symbol 1 1 | Unified i AASHTO | H i | limit i ticity 
i ji i i i 10 ji o j 200 L i index 
| In 7 1 1 i 1 1 t Pet i 
i 1 i i H i i t 1 
22%: i i i i 1 { i i i 
Froste------------ 1 0-1118ilt loam------— iCL-ML, CLI A=} i too | 100 [80-100 Î 25-31 | 5-10 
¡11-60/Silty clay loam,iCL 14-5, 1 100 1/300 1 90-100 | 35-50 f 15-25 
i | silt loam. ! i A-7-6 i 1 H i i 
t 1 1 1 1 i ! 1 1 
Dm $ 0=10ÍSilt loam------- IML, CL-MLiA-À 4 100 4 100 1935-100 | <28 | NP-7 
Patoutville 110-32iSilty clay loam {CL 14-6, | 300 | 100 i 95-100 f 30-50 1 13-25 
i i H Pacte i i i 
t i i i i i i 
132-60iSilty clay loam, {CL 14-6, { 100 | 100 i 95-100 | 25-49 [| 8-23 
1 | silt loam. H f A-7-6， d t i i t 
{ 1 1 | A-4 i i 1 1 j 
1 ! 1 i i t t 1 i 
Dm ER | 1 14-76 1 100 4 100 1 95-100 | 46-85 | 22-50 
Sharkey 4 i 1A-7-6 i 100 f 100 1 95-100 | 56-85 1 30-50 
1 1 {A-4, A-6,i 100 i 100 i 95-100 | 25-85 1 5-50 
{ 1 i i h-7-6 i i 1 1 i 
i | loam. i 1 i A i i i 
i 1 i i i H i ji i 
25--————————————— i i {A-7-6 I 100 { 100 4 95-100 1 46-85 | 22-50 
Sharkey ] 1 1A-T-6 i 100 | 100 0 95-100 f 56-85 | 30-50 
HEJ i 1A-h, A-6,i 100 | 100 i 95-100 | 25-85 | 5-50 
1 1 loam, silt CL, CH | A-T-6 1 1 i t i 
i i t H ! 1 1 i 
i i H 1 i i 


i 
i 
loam. i 
1 


ANP means nonplastic. 
**See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


LAFAYETTE PARISH, LOUISIANA 


TABLE me AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS 


[The symbol < means less than. Absence of an entry means data were not estimated] 


Risk of corrosion 


j 1 1 i i 1 
Soil name and i Depth | Permea~ {Available} Soil | Shrink-swell i 1 
map symbol 1 4 bility | water | reaction | potential 1 Uneoated 1 Conerete 

i 1 jeapacity | i ah steel 1 

t la fi lo/hr | In/in i| pH 1 1 1 

t i 1 i i 1 1 
fans le 1 0-5 | 0.6-2.0 !0.21-0.23! 5.1= ł 
Acy i 5-26 | 0.2-0.6 10.20-0.22|] 5.6 i 

| 26-60 | 0.2-0.6 {0.20-0.22} 6.6- 

H 1 i 1 i 
Pr nenne 1 0-7 10.06-0.2 10.18-0.221 ---1Moderate. 
Baldwin { 7-41 4 <0.06 10.17-0.20! iModerate. 

141-60 f <0.2  10.17-0.211 

i 1 | i i 
Jr mm mr 1 0-24 1 0.6-2.0 10.180.201 === į Moderate. 
Basile i 2450 10.06-0.2 10.20-0.22! !Low. 

i 50-60 10.06-0.2 10.18-0.201 {Low. 

1 1 i i 1 A 
ax: 1 1 1 1 i 1 
Cot e aumen me me m ma ma 1 0-7 $ 0.2-0.6 10.21-0.231 5.1-6.5 {Low-----~---~-- iHi ---iModerate. 

i T-16 1 0.2-0.6 10.20-0.231 5.1-6,5 {M --iModerate. 

i 16-60 1 0.2-0.6 10.20-0.23} 5.1-7.3 iL ---{Moderate. 

1 1 1 1 H t t 
Frost~--~---- | 0-25 | 0.2-0.6 10.210.231 4.5-6.5 (iLow------------ i High mf Moderate . 

| 25-60 10.06-0.2 10.20-0.221 4.5-7.3 iHoderate------- tHigh -— | Low. 

I t i 1 t t t 
5~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~--| 0-8 1 0.2-0.6 10.21-0.23} 5.1-6.5  iLow------------ 1High~~~~~~~~~~-! Moderate. 
Coteau 1 8-57 1 0.2-0.6 !0.20-0.23; 5.1-6.5 iModerate------- lHigh----------- [Moderate. 

57-72 i 0.2-0.6 {0,20-0,23} 5.1-7.3 Low- fHighemmm"1Moderate. 

t t E t 
6------—-—---———-----| (0-5 $ 0.2-0.6 10.21-0.231 5.1-6.5 . iLow------------ ---iModerate. 
Coteau { 5-29 1 0.2-0.6 {0.20-0.23} 5.1-6.5 IModerate-— | oman | Moderate. 

| 29-60 1 0.2-0.6 10.20-0.231 5.1-7.3 lLow------------ i -—----|Moderate. 

1 i H i 

i i î t i 
了 -~---~--~~~~~~~~-~~| 0-14 f 0.2-0.6 10.20-0.231 5.6-8.! iLow------------ |High--------- --iModerate. 
Crowley 1 1846 $ «0.06 f0.19-0.21! 5.1-6,5 {High ~--- ÓHighe----------ÍModerate. 

| 46-75 10.06-0.2 {0.20-0.22} 6.1-8.4 {Moderate- i ------ Moderate. 

1 ji H 1 t t 
Ummm] 0-7 1 «0.06 10.18-0.20! 5.6-7.3 [Very high------ 

Fausse | 7-60 1 «0.06 10.18-0.201 6.6-8.4 (Very high-----~ ¡High mime mn mekê mene mean | LOW. 

t t i t [1 
atm ane -———----—-|1 0-12 1! 0.2-0.6 10.21-0.23! 4.5-6.5 {Low iHighe----------|Moderate. 
Frost | 12-65 10.06-0.2 10,20-0.221 4.5=7,3 (Moderate------- High) Low. 

i i ! 1 A 
TO mt (0-25 f 0.2-0.6 10.21-0.23! 4.5-6.5 Lowe mm -----|Moderate. 
Frost 25-60 10-06-0.2 j 022050122] 4.5-7.3  dModerate------- e Low, 

4 i 

t i t 
Vesna 0-7 i 0.6-2.0 {0.21-0.23} 5.6-7.3 iL 
Gallion 1 7-19 | 0.6-2.0 }0.20=0.22} 5.6-7.8 1M 

i i 0.6-2.0 {0.20-0.23} 6.1-8.4 jL 

i i 

i i t t t 

i 10.06-0.2 {0.15-0.19} 6.1-7.8 iv 

j i «0.06 {0.14-0.18} 6.6-8.4 iv 

j i «0.2  10.14-0.20] 6.6-8.4 ¡Hi 

1 i 

i H i 

į 0.6-2.0 {0.21-0.23} 5.6=7.8 Low 

1 0.2-0.6 10.200,22! 6.6-8,4 {Moderate 

1 0.2-0.6 |0.20-0.23| 6.6-8.4  iModerate------- 

1 1 1 i 

1 0.6-2.0 10.20-0.23| 4.5-6.0 --|Moderate. 

1 0.6-2.0 10.20-0.221  h.5-6.0 iModerate. 

I 0.6-2.0 {0.20-0.23} 4.5-6.0 ~^ Wêderê te: 

1 H 

i A t 

1 0.6-2.0 {0.20-0.23} 8.5-6.0 Moderate. 
Memphis 1 6-36 | 0.6-2.0 10.20-0.22! 4.5—6.0 

| 36-64 ; 0.6-2.0 10.20-0.23] 4.5-6.0 

i: 


i g 


See footnote at end of table. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 14.——PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS--Continued 


Risk of corrosion 
q 


3 7 n Y 1 3 
i 1 i t H + 
Soil name and 1 Depth j Permea- |Availablei Soil 1 Shrink-swell 1 H 
map Symbol 1 4 bility i water 1 reaction | potential H Uncoated i Concrete 
Eka i jeapacity i i À steel Ê 
j In | In/hr } In/in + PE 1 1 
i | | i i j 
1 0-h i 0.6-2.0 10.20-0.231 4.5-6.0 1 ~iModerate. 
| 4-46 1 0.6-2,0 10,20-0.22} 4,5=6.0 1 -iModerate. 
i 46-60 1 0.6-2.0 10.20-0.23i1 4.5-6.0 i -{Moderate. 
4 a 4 
i t t t t 
QI Si -一 -一 ~ 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 | 0-6 10.06-0.2 10.17-0.221 6-8 ~{Low. 
Judice 1 6-60 | <0.06 10.15-0.191 1-8 
i 1 H H 
22%: i i j | 
Mowata------------ | 0-17 1 0.2-0.6 i0.21-0.231 T 
| 17-432 [| «0.06 10.18-0.20] 8 
i 42-60 1 «0.06 10.18-0.201 8 
4 i i 4 
i i 1 i 
Frost matme mt mt mamama m mn | 0-11 { 0.2-0.6 10.21-0.23| 6 Moderate. 
+ 11-60 10.06-0.2 10.200.221 T Low. 
i 4 4 4 
t t 1 [i 
1 0-10 | 0.2-0.6 {0.20-0.23} 4.56 Moderate. 
1 10-32 10.05-0.2 {0.20-0.22} 5 7 
1 32-60 10.06-0.6 10.20-0.221 6.1-8 
E 1 1 1 
i 1 i H 
Dlmmmmmmmnmemmnmmmnt 0-8 | <0.06 10.18-0.20! 6.1-8.4 1| high------ High 
Sharkey 1 8-45 | «0.06 [0,180,201 7.4-8.4 [Very high- ~ ó£Highe------- 
! 45-60 10.06-0.2 10.18-0.22} 7.4-8.4 ¡Very high. {High Lou. 
i 1 i H i i 
Pr nere women 03 $ 《0.06 ¿0.180,20 6.1-8.4 (Very high------ iHigh-----------iLow. 
Sharkey 1 3-45 ] «0.06 +0.18-0.20! 7-4-8.4 [Very highe----- 1High-----------[Low. 
| 45-60 10.06-0.2 10.18-0.22] 7.4-8.4 ¡Very high- 4Highr~ iow， 
4 4 i i 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


"ENGINEERING TEST DATA 


[Tests performed by the Louisiana Department of Highways, in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
(AASHTO) (1)] 


1 1 t TMoisture density | Mechanical analyses? 1 1 | Classification 
i | t ji i { > | 
1 1 ! 1 1 | Percentage | Percentage i t34 1 
i {Labora-} Depth | 1 {passing sieve | smaller than ieiS | | 
Soil name 1 Parent [| tory ¿from {Maximum | lo El ol so Î ıl ëı l E i B! gg! ggl AASHTO $ Unified 
and location i material ¿number ¡surfacej dry {optimum | 9 | 749% E81 8 Ë | {uni EN i 
1 i ji {density imoisture| . | of , i oim iS Se "Ti HE! 1 
i i i j i 12 Sie! ?121S Si i i | 
H 4 1 Z tt © & 4 i o ! 4 4 ı 
t j i In iLbs per | Pet | 1 H 1 j f 1 H A j 1 
1 4 1 | eu ft | i i t 1 1 i i t i i 1 
I i i 1 t ii 1 1 t { 1 | t H ji 1 
Acy silt loam: 1 i 1 1 t î 1 1 H 1 1 i t t i 1 
SLG sec. 65, {Loess 1209-6491 0-5 | 97.1 $ 22.7 | 1004 981 97% 97i 50! 161 12} 311 Hh [A-H(8) {ML 
T. 9 S., R 5 E. 1 ee 5-16 4 97. 1 22.3 | 100 991 987 984 70! U 34 do | 17 Hes) jey 
i H { i ! i t i { ! 
Coteau silt loam: | 1 1 t 1 ! 1 i 1 1 1 1 t i i 1 
NE1/UNE 1/4 sec. {Loess 1209-6421 0-8 i 100.3 f 20.8 | 1001 99! 981 97! 521 151 111 26 | 1 [A-4(8) {ML 
31, T. 10 S., R. 5} 1209-6131 8-15 | 101,0 1 20.5 | 1001 1001 99; 99t 6uf 33] 28t 34 ł 12 [A=6(8) {CL 
E, | md 30-50 f 99.6 f 21.1 | x 190; 100! 100; 631 31] 26; 38 { 15 1A—6(10) in 
t t t t LÅ t t Li 
Judice silty clay | A 1 H i i 1 i i 1 H 1 ! i i 1 
loam: 1 i i i 1 t i t t i i 1 i i i i 
SW1/4SE 1/4 sec. ¡Clayey 1224-8821 0-6 1| 91.3 1 26.2 | 100! 1001 99% 981 844 461 391 55 | 26 [A-7-6(17)[CH 
16, T. 10 S., R. 3! alluvium 1224-8834 6-17 | 94.4 i 24.6 | 100! 100! 100! 2991 841 551 451 66 ! 39 iA-7-6(20)|CH 
E. i 1224—884| 17-38 i 99.7 1 21.0 ! 100! 100f 100} 991 841 581 49} 75 4 48 |A-7-6(20)1CH 
j 224865] 38-60 | 93.6 i 25.7 j too] 100; 1001 991 861 591 50; 63 ¿ 32 ALAV KER 
i t i i i i i i i : 
Patoutville silt 4 i 1 1 H i ji t i i i 1 H n i 1 
loam: t i 1 1 t ii 1 1 H i 1 1 t i t 1 
SW1/4SE1/4 sec, ÎLoess ¿209-6604 0-4 | 97.1 + 22.7 | 1001 100% 98% 90! 8581 184] gi <= i NP ¿A-4(8) IML 
36, T. 9 8., R. 3 1 1209-661| 10-20 | 96.2 i 23.2 | 1001 100! 98} 951 671 381 32! 46 ! 22 lA-T-6(18)]CL 
E. i i ji 1 H | 1 t 1 1 1 1 t i i 1 
i ANE, DONT MONS SE RT NY CN CE | i i i i i 


1/Based on AASHTO Designation: T 99-57, Method À (1). 

2/Mechanical analysis according to AASHTO Designation T 88-57 (1). Results by this procedure may differ somewhat from results 
obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS), In the AASHTO procedure, the fine material is 
analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-sized fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including 
that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter, In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method 
and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-sized fractions. The mechanical 
analysis data used in this table are not suitable for naming textural classes for soils. 
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-CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates a taxadjunct to the series. The soils 
24) are taxadjunets to the series, but the soils in Sharkey clay, frequently 
within the range of the Sharkey series, See text for a deseription of those 
taxadjunots that are outside the range of the series] 


in Sharkey clay (map unit 
flooded (map unit 25) are 
characteristics of these 


Soil name Family or higher taxonomic 


class 


Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs 

Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Ochraqualfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Glossaquic Hapludaifs 
Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Typic Albaqualfs 
Very-fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Typic 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 

Fine, montmorillonitic, thermie Vertic Haplaquolis 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Argiaquolls 

Fine, montmorilionitio, thermic Vertic Haplaquolls 
Fine~silty, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 

Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs 


Patoutville----- masmi mm minema m m 
间 ShamKey 一 -一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 


Fluvaquents 


Very~fine, montmorillonitio, nonacid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 


LAFAYETTE PARISH LOUISIANA 


TABLE 17.--RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SOILS AND TOPOGRAPHY, RUNOFF, DRAINAGE, AND WATER TABLE 


Soil series grouped by | 1 i Internal 1 Seasonal high water table 
parent material i Topography 1 Runoff i drainage class | Depth 1 Duration 
1 1 i 1 i 
n i i 1 Feet 1 
i i i i i 
Soils that formed in 1 i i i 1 
loess: 1 4 1 i i 
1 1 1 i i 
ACY CES {Nearly level----iSlow------------1Somewhat poorly ! 1.5-2.5 jDec.-Apr. 
1 1 drained. 1 1 
1 1 i 1 
Coteau-----———— 一 -一 一 -一 一 一 一 {Gently sloping--1S1ow and medium-{Somewhat poorly | 1.5-3.0 iDec.-Apr. 
1 1 i drained. H î 
1 1 i t 
Frost -- {Level and ¿Slow and very }Poorly drained--1 0.0-1.5 iDec.-Apr. 
i depressional. { slow. 1 i i 
1 1 t : 1 
dJeanerette-------------- {Level and nearly!Slow---------—-—-- tSomewhat poorly i 1.0-2.5 1Dec.-Apr, 
| level. 1 4 drained. 1 1 
1 1 i t t 
Memphis- {Nearly level to {Medium and ¡Well drained----| >6.0 iJan.-Dec, 
1 moderately ! rapid. 1 i i 
| Sloping. ¿ j j 
t t Y 
Patoutville-- ~{Nearly level---- -iSomewhat poorly | 2.0-3.0 | Dec .-May 
1 i drained. i | 
1 t ji i 
Soils that formed in 4 i ji 1 
Mississippi River t 1 1 1 
alluvium: t i 1 1 
i j i | j 
BaldWÎrm~-~-~¬nnmemennnn- Nearly level----|Slow------------|Poorly drained=i 0.0-2.0 did 
à 4 4 
t Ê t 1 
Fausse...) Depressional----! Very slow and {Very poorly 1 *0.5-1.5 iJan.-Dec. 
1 | ponded. 1 drained. i 1 
t 1 i i f 
Iberia-------2-----------|]Level-----—------|Slow and very {Poorly drained--1 0.0-2.0 1Dec.-Apr. 
1 1 slow. i | 1 
i { { { { 
Sharkey~~~~--~~-~-~--~-----|Level-~~~~-~----~!Slow and very {Poorly drained-~{ 0.0-2.0 iDec,=Apr, 
i 1 slow. 4 i 1 
i | 1 { i 
Soils that formed in { 1 i î { 
Red River alluvium: 1 1 1 i | 
1 1 1 i 
Gallione----------------|Nearly level----1Slow------------|Well drained----! »6.0 人 
4 4 1 
[| t t 
Soils that formed 1 1 i H t 
dominantly in the Prairie! 1 1 i i 
Formation sediments: 4 1 1 H i 
1 t i i 
Basile---—------------2-- iLevel--—----—----i810w------------ {Poorly drained--i 0.0-1.5 iDec.-Apr. 
H i ' 
t f t t 
Crow Leymann nnn ne: mmm iNearly level----iSlow------- -iSomewhat poorly i 0.5-1.5 iDec.-Apr. 
] 1 t drained. 1 t 
i t i i 
JUAS men e o nê ¡Level and {Very slow------- {Poorly drained--| 0.0-2.0 iDec.-Apr. 
| depressional. | t i 1 
t i: i t 
Mowata-- ¡Level and 1 1 0.0-2.0 es 
1 


i 
1 
t 
{Poorly drained-- 
1 
t 
i 
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LEGEND 


SHARKEY—-BALDWIN—IBERIA: Level to nearly level, poorly drained 
clayey and loamy soils that formed in alluvium. 


m 
E 
[==] 
E 
a 


J ACY—COTEAU: Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained loamy soils that 


| E 
— formed in laess. 


EQ Um Gently sloping to nearly level, well drained and 
poorly drained loamy soils that formed in loess. 


COTEAU—FROST: Very gently sloping to nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained loamy soils that formed in loess. 


z 


PATOUTVILLE— FROST: Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained and 
poorly drained loamy soils that formed in loess. 


JEANERETTE: Level Lo nearly level, somewhat poorly drained loamy 
soils that formed in loess or in mixed loess and alluvial sediments. 


FAUSSE-SHARKEY: Level, very poorly drained and poorly drained 
clayey soits that formed in alluvium. 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP 
LAFAYETTE PARISH LOUISIANA 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soif. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE LAFAYETTE PARISH, LOUISIANA LOUISIANA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


SOIL LEGEND 


SYMBOL NAME 


Acy silt loam 

Baldwin silly clay loam 

Basile soils, frequently flooded 
Coteau-Frost complex 

Coteau silt toam, O to 1 percent slopes 
Coteau silt foam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Crowley silt loam 

Fausse association 1/ 

Frost silt loam 

Frost soils, occasionally flooded 
Gallion silt loam 

Iberia silty clay 

Jeanerette silt loam 

Haplaquolis, occasionally flooded 
Memphis silt loam, D to 1 percent slopes 
Memphis siit loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Judice sitty clay loam 

Mowata-Frost complex 

Patoutville silt loam 


Delineations of this unit were not examined as closely 
as those of other units in the survey, Mapping, however, 
was controlled well enough to be interpreted for the 
expected uses of the soils, 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County cr parish 
Minor civil division 
Reservation (nationa! forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 
Land grant 
Limit of soil survey (label) 
Field sheet matchline & neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 
Smal! airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 
LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 
ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 
POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
{normally not shown) 


LEVEES 


Without road O 


With road noni 


With railroad 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or small 
PITS 

Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


SYMBOLS LEGEND 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 
Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 
Church 
School 
Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 
Wells, oil or gas 


Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 

Perennial, double line ee 
Perennial, single line LEON TE 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 

Double-line (label) 


Drainage and/or irrigation 


LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS. 


Perennial 


a Vom 3 605 
Intermittent Mur €- 


MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


CeA 


ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock rvevevevevevevevevevey 
(points down slope) 
Other than bedrock 


(points down slope) 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
{normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 
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